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INTRODUCTION 


Turse five short stories are interesting to the modern 
reader chiefly as examples of the kind of tale which 
appealed to the readers of Plutarch’s time; for es 
were probably written during his lifetime, tl 
not by him. Tn style and content they differ 

from his genuine works. The clements of passion 
and of sentimental love are made to appear im- 
portant in them rather on account of thelr dire 
consequences than for their own sake. 
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LOVE STORIES 


I 


Ar Haliartus, in Boeotia, there was a girl of re- 
markable beauty, named Aristocleia, the daughter 
of Theophancs. She was wooed by Strato of Or- 
chomenus and Callisthenes of Haliartus. Strato was 
the richer and was rather the more violently in love 
with the maiden; for he had scen her in Lebadeia 
bathing at the fountain called Hercyné in prepara- 
tion for ing a basket ® in a sacred on 
in honour of Zeus the King. But Callisthenes had 
the advantage, for he was a blood-relation of the gi. 

cs was much perplexed about the matter, 
for he was afraid of Strato, who excelled nearly all 
the Bocotians in wealth and in family connexions, 
and he wished to submit the choice to honius ° ; 
bat Strato had been persuaded by the maiden's 
servants that she was more inclined towards him, 
so he asked that the choice be left to the bride-to-be 
herself. But when Theophanes in the presence of 
everyone asked the maiden, and she chose Calli- 
sthenes, it was plein at once that Strato found the 


* Processions were common fn Greek worship, and often 
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slight hard to bear. But he let two days go by and 
came to Theo cs and Callethenes’ acting that 
the friendship n him and them be preserved, 
even h he had been deprived of the marriage 
= fio ealous divinity, And they ved of 
what he said, so that they even invited him to the 
wedding-feast. But before he came he got ready 
a of his friends and a considerable number 
of servants, who were scattered am the others 

t and were not noticed; but when the girl 
went, according to the ancestral custom, to the spring 
called Cigsoessa to make the prelimi sacrifice 
to the nymphs, then his men who were in ambush 
all rushed out at once and seized her. Strato 
also had hold of the maiden; and naturally Calli- 
sthenes and his supporters in turn took hold of her and 
held on until, although they did not know it at the 
time, she died in their hands as they pulled against 
each other, Callisthenes immedintely disappeared, 


whether by committing suicide or by away 
as an exile from Boeotia ; at any rate y could 
tell what had ed to him. But Strato slew 


himself in sight of all upon the body of the maiden. 


II 


A man named Pheidon, who was striving to 
make himself ruler of the Peloponnesians and wished 
his own native city of Argos to be the leader of all 
the other states, plo first against the Corin- 
thians. He sent and asked of them ‘the thousand 


young men who were the best in vi and valour ; 
Zod thay sent the thousand, putting | Dexander in 
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LOVE STORIES, 172-173 


command of them. Now Pheidon intended to make 
an onslaught upon these young men, that Corinth 
might be weakened and he might have the city in 
his power, for he considered that it would be the 
most advantageous bulwark of the whole Pel 

nesus, and he confided this matter to some of his 
friends, among whom was Habron. Now he was a 
friend of Dexander and told him of the plot, s0 before 
the onslaught was made the thousand young nien 
escaped safely to Corinth; but Pheidon tried to 
discover the betrayer of his plot and searched for him 
with great care. So Habron was frightened and 
fled to Corinth with his wife and his servants, settling 
in Melissus, a village in Corinthian territory. There 
he begot a son whom he called Melissus from the 
name of the place. ‘This Melissus had a son named 
Actacon, the handsomest and most modest youth 


‘of his age, who had lovers, chief of whom was 


Archias, of the family of the Heracleidac, in wealth 
and general influence the most outstanding man in 
Corinth. Now when he could not gain the = by 
msion, he determined to carry him off by force. 

he got er a crowd of friends and servants, 
went as in a drunken frolic to the house of Melissus, 
and tried to take the boy away, But his father and 
his friends resisted, the neigh also ran out and 
pulled against the assaflants, and so Actacon was 
pulled to pieces and killed; the assailants there- 
upon went away. But Melissus took his son's body 
and exhibited it in the market-place of the Corin- 
thians, ing the punishment of the men who 
had done the deed ; but the Corinthians merely pitied 
him and did nothing further. So, being unsuceess- 


* of added by Xylander, 
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ful, he went away and waited for the Isthmian 
festival,* when he went up upon the temple of 
Poseidon, shouted accusations nst the Bacchia- 
dac,* and reminded the _— ils page ch george 
benefactions, whereupon, calling upon to 
av him, he threw himself from the rocks. 
Not long afterwards the city was afflicted by drought 
and pestilence, and when the Corinthians consulted 
the oracle concerning relief, the god replied that the 
wrath of Poseidon would not relax until they in- 
flicted punishment for the death of Actaeon. Archias 
knew of this, for he was himself one of those sent to 
consult the oracle, and voluntarily refrained from 
returning to Corinth. Instead he sailed to Sicily and 
founded Syracuse. There he became the father of 
two daughters, —— and Syracusa, and was 
treachcrously murdere Telephus, who had been 
his beloved and had with him to Sicily in 
command of a ship. 


II 


There was 1 poor man named Secdasus who lived 
at Leuctra ; that is a village of the country of the 
Thespians. This man had two daughters, called 
a and Miletia, or, as some say, and 
= a Geuiguee eee soe oe 

to strangers, thoug was not very we 
off. So when two Spartan youths came to his house 
he received ther gladly. ey fell in love with the 
maidens, but were restrained from overboldness by 


* Tho noble family which ruled Corinth in the eighth and 
seventh centuries 


ac. Perlander is its most famous nrcialer. 
ll 
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the worthy character of Scedasus, and the next da 
went away to Delphi, for that was the place for whi 
they were bound. And when they had consulted the 
a about the matters which concerned them, the 
went back again towards home, and fica 
Boeotia they stopped again at the house 5 
Now he, as it happened, was not at Leuctra ; but his 
daughters, in accordance with their usual custom, 
reecived the s » who, finding the maidens un- 
protected, ravished them ; and then, seeing that they 
were excecdingly distressed by the violent wrong they 
had suffered, they killed them, threw their bodies 
into a well, and went away. When Scedasus came 
home, he missed the girls, but found ae that 
he had left in the house undisturbed, so he did 
not know what to make of it all until, because his dog 
kept whimpering and often up to him 
from him to the well, he guessed the truth, and so 
drew up the bodies of his daughters. And finding 
out from his neighbours that on the previous day they 
had seen going into his house the Lacedaemonians 
who had been entertained there shortly before, he 
guessed that they had done the deed, because during 
their previous visit they had constantly been praising 
the girls and talking of the happiness of their future 
husbands. 

Scedasus set out for Lacedacmon to see the ephors, 
and when he was in the territory of Argos night came 
upon him, so he put up at an inn, and at the same 
inn was another elderly man, a native of the city of 
Oreus in the territory of Hestiaca. Secdasus heard 
him groaning and uttering curses against the Lace- 
daemonians, so he asked him what harm the Lace- 
daemonians had donc him. ‘Then he proceeded to 
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tell that he was a subject of Sparta and that Aristo- 
demus, who had been sent by the Lacedaemonians 
to Oreus as governor, had shown himself very lawless 
and cruel. “ For," said he, “ he fell in love with my 
young son and, when he could not gain him by per- 
sunsion, he tried to take him from the 
foree, But the teacher of gymnastics interfered, 
many young fellows came out to help, so for the time 
being Aristodemus went away ; but the next day he 
manned a ship of war, seized the boy, sailed 
Oreus to the opposite shore, and tried to rape him ; 
then when the would not submit, he cut his 
rece er giranye ee ee ee 
us gave a dinner-party. But as for me,” 
said, “ I learned of the deed, performed the funeral 
rites over the body, then went to Sparta and had an 
audience with the Fa wage they paid no attention 
to me." When heard this he was dis- 
heartened, for he suspected that the Spartans would 
pay no attention to him cither; and he in turn 
told the stranger of his own misfortune. Then the 
advised him not even to go to see the ¢ F 
but to turn back to Bocotia and build his daughters’ 
— Scedasus, oe did a this advice, 
t went to Sparta spoke wi ephors. 

paid no attention to him, so he hurried to the kings, 
and from them he went up to every one of the citizens 
and told his tale of woe. And when nothing did any 
gvod, he ran through the midst of the city stretching 
up his hands towards the sun, and he beat upon 
the ground and summoned up the Erinyes, and finally 
he put an end to his life. 

ter, however, the Lacedacmonians certainly paid 
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the Thebans, the latter met —_— at Saepee 3 ernest 

it a place of omen, use at an carlier time 
ay had saised teete freedom there, when Amphic- 
tyon, having been driven into exile by Sthenelus, 
came to the city of the Thebans and, finding them 
trilrutaries of the Chalcidians, freed them from the 
tribute by killing Chalcodon, of the Ruboeans. 
Now it hap that the utter defeat of the Lace- 
daemonians took place precisely in the vicinity of the 
tombstone of the daughters of Scedasus. the 
story gocs that before the battle Pelopidas, one of 
the generals of the Theban army, was disturbed by 
some omens which were considered unfavourable and 
that in his slecp Scedasus came and stood over him 
and told him to be of good courage, for the Lacedae- 
monians were coming to Leuctra to pay the penalty 
to him and his daughters ; and he enjoined upon him 
one day before Pas goo the Lacedacmonians to make 
ready a white and sacrifice it at the tomb of the 
mal So Pelopidas, while the Lacedaemonians 
were still in camp at Tegea, sent some men to Leuctra 
to find out about this tomb, and when he learned about 
it from the inhabitants of the place, he led out his 
army with confidence and was victorious. 


* A village in Boeotla, The battle, which ended the 
Spartan hegemony, took place in STI a,c, 
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IV 


Phocus was by birth a Bocotian, for he was from 
the town of Glisas, and he was the father of Callirrhot, 
who excelled in beauty and modesty. She was wooed 
ty thirty men, the most iy estecmed in 

a; bat found one reason after another 
for putting off her marriage, for he was afraid that 
violence would be done to him*; at last, however, 
he yielded to their demands, but asked to leave 
the choice to the Pythian oracle. The suitors were 
incensed by the , rushed upon Phocus, and 
killed him. In the confusion the maiden got away 
and fled —— the country, but the young men 
pursued her. She came upon some farmers making 
a threshing-floor, and found safety with them, for the 
farmers hid her in the grain, and so her pursuers 

by. Butshe waited in safety until the festival 
of the Pambocotia, when she went to Coroneia, took 
her seat on the altar of Athena Itonia,’ and told of 
the lawless act of the suitors, giving the name and 
birthplace of each, So the Bocotians pitied the maid 
and were angry with the young men. When they 
learned of this, they fled for refuge to Orchomenus, 
_ re rg ests: to receive yor 

cy cir way into tac, av 

on the slope of Mount Helicon between Thee wa | 
Coroneia. There they were received. Then the 
Thebans sent and demanded the slayers of Phocus, 
and when the people of Hippotae refused to deliver 
them, the Thebans, along with the rest of the 


the Tonlans when they were driven ont by the Thessalians. 
Her sanctuary near Coroneia was the place of the Pambocotia, 
the festival of the anited Bocotians, 
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Boeotians, took the ficld under the command of 
Phoedus, who at that time administered the govern- 
ment of Thebes. They besieged the village, which 
was well fortified, and when they had overcome the 
inhabitants by thirst, they took the murderers and 
stoned them to death and made slaves of the 
villagers; then they pulled down the walls and the 
houses and divided the land between the of 
Thishé and of Coronecia, It is said that in the night, 
before the capture of Hippotae, there was heard 
many times from Helicon @ voice of someone sa 
“Tam here,” and that the thirty suitors 

the voice as that of Phoous. It is said also that on 
the day when they were stoned to death the old 
man’s monument at Glisas ran with saffron; and 
that as Phoedus, the ruler and general of the 
Thebans, was returning from the battle, he received 
the news of the birth of a daughter and, thinking 
it of good omen, he named her Nicostrata.* 


Vv 


Alcippus was a Lacedaemonian vi birth; he 
married Damocrita and became the father of two 
daughters. Now since he was a most excellent 
counsellor to the state and conducted affairs to the 
eas See cnr rene 
political o ents, who mis! ephors 
false statements to the cffect that Alcip wea tbs 
to destroy the constitution, and they Riacay’ 
about his exile. So he departed from Sparta, 
when his wife Damvocrita, with their hters, 


i. “ She of the conquering hast.” 
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wished to follow her husband, she was prevented 
from 7 Hy and moreover his property was con- 
fiseated, that the girls might not be provided with 
dowries. And when even so there were some suitors 
who wooed the girls on account of their father’s high 
character, his enemies got a bill gn forbidding 
anyone to woo the girls, saying that their mother 
Damocrita had often pre age her —— 
t speedily bear sons ould grow up to 
th father's ave . Damocrita, being harassed 
on all sides, waited for a general festival in which 
married women along with unmarried girls, slaves, 
and infant children took part, and the wives of those 
in authority passed the whole t in a great hall 
by themselves. Then she buckled a sword about 
her waist, took the girls, and went by night into the 
sacred place, waiting for the moment when all the . 
women were performing the mysteries in the hall. 
oat a ig sont y ee 
he a + quantit ninst 
_— had been prepared b the ohio tex the sacrifice 
longing to the festival) and sct it on fire. And 
when the men came running up to save their wives, 
Damocrita killed her daughters with the sword and 
then herself over their - bodies. Pec the Lacedac- 
monians, not knowing how to vent their anger, threw 
the bodies of Damocrita and her daughters out beyond 
the boundaries ; and they say that because the god 
was offended by this the great earthquake * came 
upon the Lacedaemonians. 


* Probably the earthquake of 404 8.0. is meant. 








THAT A PHILOSOPHER OUGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH 
MEN IN POWER 


(MAXIME CUM PRINCIPIBUS PHILOSOPHO 
ESSE DISSERENDUM) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus bricf essay was written in su of the con- 
tention that the philosopher should exert himself to 
influence the thought and conduct of men in power 
and should not shut himself away from the world, 


tenec, In this the first word, Sorcanus, appears to be 
& proper name, but the name dees not occur elie- 
where, and reer numerous emendations have 
been proposed. ¢ reading is correct, Sorcanus 
was some important personage and must have becn 
well known to the person, whoever he was, to whom 
the essay is addressed; for although not written 
exactly in the form of a letter, the exsay seems to be 
intended primarily for some one person's edification 
or entertainment, 
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THAT A PHILOSOPHER OUGHT TO 
CONVERSE ESPECIALLY WITH MEN 
IN POWER 


l.Inc Sorcanus to your bosom, in prixing, 
pursuing, we ork and cultivating his frien 
—a friendship which will prove useful and fruitful to 
many in private and to many in public life—you are 
acting like a man who loves what is noble, who js 
publie-spirited and is a friend of mankind, not, as some 
a say, like one who is merely ambitious for him- 
- No, on the contrary, the man who is ambitious 
for himself and afraid of every whisper is just the one 
who avoids and fears boing ‘called a persistent and 
servile attendant on those in power. For what does 
aman say who is an attendant upon philosophy and 
stands in need of it? “ Let me change from Pericles 
or Cato and became Simo the cobbler or Dionysius 
the schoolmaster, in order that the philosopher may 
converse with me and sit beside mo as Socrates did 
with Pericles.” And while it is true that Ariston of 
Chios, when the sophists spoke ill of him for talking 
with all who wished it, said," I wish oven the beasts 
could understand words which incite to virtue,” yet 
as for us, shall we avoid becoming intimate with 
Wytlenbachs ae » deat nardakis: ar Lewpd- 
See ee ee 
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The teaching of philosophy is not, if I use 
the words of Pindar, “a aa tor to carve statues 
doomed to stand idly on their pedestals and no 
more"; no, it strives to make everything that it 
touches active and efficient and alive, it inspires men 
with impulses which urge to action, with judgements 
that lead them what is useful, with prefer- 
ences for things that arc honourable, with wisdom 
and greatness of mind joined to gentleness and con- 
servatism, and because they possess these qualities, 
men of public spirit are more eager to converse with 
the prominent and powerful. Certainly ifa physician 
js a man of high i » he will be better pleased to 
cure the cye which sees for many and watches over 
many, ond & philosopher will be more tT to attend 
upon a soul which he sees is solicitous for many and 
is under obligation to be wise and self-restrained 
and just in of many. For surely, if he were 
skilled in discovering and collecting water, as they 
say Heracles and many of the ancients were, he 
would not delight in digging the swincherd’s fount 
of Arethusa® in a most distant spot “ by the Crow's 
Rock,” but in uncovering the unfailing sources of 
some river for cities and camps and the plantations 
of kings and sacred groves. So we hear Homer ¢ 
calling Minos“ the great god's oaristes,” which 


* Vindar, Vem, y. 1 ode ', Sor’ Derbegore 
deydtvotas dar” én wiv fab, oselt qated The 
ee adapted from that of Sir J Sandys (in 

* Homer, Od, xill. 404-410, ‘The allusion is to the fooding- 

of the swine Eumacus. 

* Od. xix. 179, 
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means, according to Plato,* “ familiar friend and 
“ For they did not think that pupils of the 
‘should be plain citizens or stay-at-homes or 
a from whose good counsel, justice, 
goodness, and high-mindedness, if those qualities 
were implanted in them, all who had to do with 
them would ar eae lp profit. Of the 
plant Ra t if one t take it in 
its noe. first that pot itself and then the entire 
herd stends still until the herdsman comes and takes 
the plant out, such pun » like a fire which spreads 
ere near it and scatters pana benny oe is 
possessed by emanations of its ag pea 
tainly the teachings of the philosopher, if they take 
hold of one person in private station who « 
abstention from affairs and circumseribes hims “vt 
his ow comforts, as by a circle drawn with geo- 
metrical compasses, do not spread aut to others, but 
erely create calmness and quiet in that one man, 
then ry up and disappear. t if these teachings 
ke possession of a ruler, a statesman, and a man 
of action and fill him with love of honour, 
one he benefits many, as Anax did by associat- 
ing with Pericles, Plato with Dion, and 
with the chief men of the Italiote Gre 
himself sailed from his army to visit Athenodorus ; 
and Scipio sent for Panae jus when he himself was 
sent out by the senate 


to view the violence and lawfulness of men, 
* Minos, 319 ». Generally regarded as spurious. 


« © dopsipever Xylamders dpopdvres, Homer, Oud. xvii, 487: 
Sdercperse. 
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CO —tourt pay fbeu* aply Odoyv yeyordva. 


exedvo 8 otk ay dvoyArfoetev, Gre xal rod évBia~ 
Gérov Abyou wal rod mpopopixot dudia réAog dori, 


yap els dperiyy las TeAcurav avudwror 
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rijs apds davrdy mapéyeras 
rév dofpurroy 
1 Bifraw W. hach: xdresr. 
ine sepirddxew Mezirincus; wept ddyyow dihocoddir 
Vole of HNL. 1 oteeer Bernardakis; ode dvecrdv dy 
Pohlent: od« ay. 
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as Poseidonius says.* Now what should Panactius 
have said? “If you were Bato or Polydeuces or 
some other person in private station who wished 
to run away from the midst of cities and quictly in 
gome corner solve or quibble ° over the syllogisms of 
,» would gladly welcome you and consort 
with you; but since you are the son of Aemilius 
Paulus, who was twice consul, and the grandson of 
Scipio Africanus who overcame Hannibal the Cartha- 
ginian, shall I, therefore, not converse with you?” 
4, But the statement that there are two kinds of 
ech, one residing in the mind, the gift of Hermes 
the Leader, and the other residing in the utterance, 
merely an attendant and instrument, is out of date; 
we will let it come under the heading 


Yes, this I knew before Thengnis’ birth.* 


But that would not disturb us, because the aim 
and end of both the speech in the mind and the 
speech in the utterance is friendship, towards oneself 
and towards one’s neighbour respectively ; for the 
former, ending through philosophy in virtuc, makes a 
man harmonious with himself, free from blame from 
a and full of peace and friendliness towards 
imself. 


, red v literally “pull about.” Plato (Republic, 630 
r) 
says that the you cen new to argument, aps tent 
owvldees Sauaes wal amapdrresy rei dye vely wAnolor 
dei,” like litle in palling: anal tearing apart by angu- 
ment those whe happen te be pear them,” 
* By an unknown comle puct; Koek, Com. Att, Ivag, 
HL p. 408. Gf. Moratta, 306 x, Aulus Gellins, i, $3. 19, Marx 
on Laclltus 952, 
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ol ye wool Kar’ eivoray Thy Sdgay ribevrat, vopl- 
} abd ve X miler; eed Bergic: of. 
® dretowes ho fn omg Lex. oe 
ag i bees ge Bergh: Soloye. 
PeteLong myot: of. Ov aterm, %. 221: epemdhew 
pag. pasos: wel aupdowse Bernardakis, Wresichiny and 
Somme MSS. * de’ Relske: &. 
T Aupawopdvour Reinkay Seabbopdros Prerichs: duabecoudrois. 
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Faction {5 not, nor {5 Ul-starred strife, to be found In his 
members, * 


there is no on disobedient to reason, no strife 
ofimpulse impulse, no opposition of ar, tto 
argument, there is no rough tumult and pleasure on 
coal oe wher te pnd poe 
pentance, but ev ng is gentle an 

makes each man wain the greatest number of bene- 
fits and be sleasel with himself. But Pindar says * 
that the Muse of oral utterance was “ not greedy of 
gain, nor toilkome " formerly, and I believe she is 
not so now cither, but because of lack of education 
and of good taste the “ common Hermes " * has be- 
come venal and ready for hire. For it cannot be 
that, whereas Aphrodite was angry with the daughters 
of Propoctus * because 


First they were to devise for young men o shower of 
Pa Br ally .. 


yet Urania, Calliopé, and Clio are pleased with those 
whe pollute speech for money. No, I think the 
works and gifts of the Muses are more conducive to 
friendship - ie are those of Aphrodité. For appro- 
bation, which some consider the end and purpose 
of speech, is admired as the beginning and seed of 
friendship ; but most le rather bestow reputa- 
tion altogether by seotetth, believing that we praise 


‘ gy gee roverbial expression meaning “ good 
luck should shoes ™ . Menander, Arbitrants, 67; 
Nav pt 1 Theophrastus, Choreeters, 
30.7; Aris' 1901. 020). But Hermes was god, not only 
of and lecle, but also of eloquence, and here the meus 
sad » which should be for the common good 
a to be 


3 Sco Ovid, Afeam. x. 921 {f,, especially 238 ff 
+ From an unknown poet. 
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those only whom we love. But just as Ixion sli 
into 2 ap cloud when - was pursuing gas 7 oe 
people seize upon a deceptive, showy, an ing 
appearance in Heu of friendship. But the man of 
scns¢, if he is engaged in active political life, will ask 
for so much reputation as will inspire confidence and 
thereby give him power for affairs ; for it is neither 
pleasant nor easy to benefit people if they are un- 
willing, and confidence makes them willing. For 
just ns light is more a blessing to those who see than 
to those who are seen, so reputation is more a bless- 
ing to those who are aware of it than to those who 
are not overlooked. But he who has withdrawn 
from public affairs, who communes with himself 
and thinks —— fs in quict and uninterru 
lefsure, he, “ being chaste, worships afar off" * 
the reputation which is popular and widespread in 
crowds and theatres, even as Hippolytus worshipped 
Aphrodité, but even he docs not despise reputation 
among the right-minded and estimable ; but wealth, 
reputation as a leader, or power In his friendships he 
does not pursue, however neither does he avoid these 
walities if they are associated with a temperate 
acter; nor, for that matter, docs he pursuc 
those among the youths who are fine-looking and 
handsome, but those who are teachable and orderly 
and fond of learning ; nor does the beauty of those 
mer he _ “<a Sieh a rena » and 
© flower out ten the losopher or scare 
him off and hive him away from those who are 
worthy of his attention. So, then, if the — 
that befits leadership and power are associated wi 
a man of moderation and culture, the philosopher 


* Kuripides, Hipp. 102. 
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oe pup rip olxouséryy dmawar émorpéipesy map- 
1 deovrw Reiske; daode, 
s — a 
* Abre yttenbach : abré (abr@) af 
‘ av doxeee Wyttenbach : dvfenwas i of. Xen. Symp. 3. 8. 





* Sce Euripides, Hipp. 115, and Stobseus, Flor. 63. 34 

® Aeach. Niede, " ‘ba, Nawek, Trag. Gree. Pree. 
p. 53. The 1 eek ‘The Berceynthian land 
near Mount in 


us 
* Sco Xen. Syaepostunt, Ye Antisthenes says that 
wo 
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will not hold aloof from making him a friend and 
him, nor will he be afraid of being called 
a courtier and a toady. 
For those of men who too much Cypris shun 
Are mad as those who follow her too much ;* 
and so are those who take that attitude towards 
with famous men and leaders. Hence, 


open arms ; will not annoy them against their 
will, nor will he pitch his camp in their ears with 
i prtune — disquisitions, but when they 

it, he wi be glad to converse and » his 
leisure with them and eager to associate with them. 


3. The field I sow is twelve dayv’ oumey rounds 


if this speaker was not merely a lover of 

but also a lover of his tasae-tle he would find more 
pleasure in sowing the ficld which could feed so many 
men than in that little plot of Antisthenes’ ¢ 
which would hardly have been big cnough for 
Autolycus to wrestle in; but if [he meant): “I sow 
all in order that I may et the whole 

e 


inhabited world,” I deprecate sentiment? 

his land is hardly to furnish sand to eprinkle Auto- 

igus with before pt but the geueral of the 
course 

Gesell a “y nes supposed to been 


me geod of =e 
Vi 1 Common mn, are 
ae te osopher’s attention but not 30 if they use the 
resources for purely selfish ends. See critical note, p. 42. 
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And yet Lpicurus, who places happiness in’ the 

quiet, as in a sheltered and landlocked 
harbour, says that it is not only nobler, but also 
pleasanter, to confer than to receive benefits. 

Por chiefest joy doth gracious kindnvss give." 
Aglai "Giplaadaath Meekcanget Gladnecs) nd 
a » Eup & css), @ 

Theta (Gtodchens ; fon ta delight and fey ane 
greater and purer for him who does the gracious 
act. And therefore people are often ashamed to 
receive benefits, but are always delighted to confer 
them; and they who make those men good upon 
whom many depend confer benefits upon many ; 
and, on the contrary, the slanderers, backbiters, 
and flatterers who constantly corrupt rulers or kings 
or tyrants, arc driven away and punished by every- 
one, as if they were putting iy “sore not into 
a single cup, but into the public fountain which, 
as they sec, everyone uses. Therefore, just as 
people laugh when the flatterers of Callias are ridi- 
culed in comedy, those fiattercrs of whom Eupolis 


says 


* Probably an iambic trimeter. See Kock, Com, Aft, 


. ih. p. 405, 
3 rot the Filatterers, by Eupotis; Kock, Com, At, 
Prag. 1, p. 3S. 
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* Cracl tyrants of Cassandreia, Acragas, aml Syracuse 
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but the friends and intimates of the tyrant Apollo- 
dorus, of Phalaris, and of Dionysius* they bas- 

f , and burned, and made them 
for ever polluted and accursed, since the former had 
done harm to one man, but the latter through one, 
the ruler, to many. So the philosophers who asso- 
clate with in private station make those 
individuals ‘ensive, harmicss, ami gentle towards 
themselves, but he who removes evil the char- 
acter of a ruler, or directs his mind towards what is 
right, philosophizes, as it were, in the public interest 
and corrects the general power by which all are 
governed. States pay reverence and honour to their 
oteate besenes Say from the gods, not 
or themselves, their friends, their families alone, 
but for all the citizens in common; and yet the 
priests do not make the gods givers of blessings, for 
they are such by nature; the priests merely invoke 
them. But Shilesophens who associate with rulers 
do make them more just, more moderate, and more 
eager to do good, so that it is very likely that they 
are also happier. 

4. And I think a lyre-maker would be more willing 
and eager to make a lyre if he knew that the future 
owner of that lyre was to build the walls of the city 
of Thebes, as Amphion did,° or, like ‘Thales,* was to 
put an end to faction the Lacedaemonians by 
the music of his charms his exhortations; and a 
carpenter likewise in making a tiller would be more 

the stones of their own accord formed the walls of 


* Nothing is known of a musician or poot Thales. The 
mousiclan letas is said to have taught the lawgiver 
Lyeurgus, bet we do not bear of his putting an end to 
faction at Sparta. 
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Crots Atovuclou mpdypacw: add’ edpe Aroviotov 
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mrcwv Kal rv Badiy odk sectors ris Tupavvibos, 
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dvriAapBdveobar Adywv. 

2 dy added by Frankel (or read «dv for xal or épydoacfa 


should be changed to épydocofa, Bernardakis). 
2 dxpatlovs Coraes: Spopalous. 


® Homer, Od, xii, 70. 

* In his Life of Solon, xxy., Plutarch says that Solon’s 
laws were originally inscribed _on revolving wooden tablets 
(axones) in wooden frames. The azones were set up in the 
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pleased if he knew that it would steer the flagship 
of Themistocles fighting in defence of Hellas, or that 
of Pompey when he overcame the pirates. What, 
then, do you imagine the philosopher thinks about 
his teaching, when he reflects that the statesman 
or ruler who accepts it will be a public blessing 
by dispensing justice, making laws, punishing the 
wicked, and making the orderly and the good to 
prosper? And I imagine that a clever shipbuilder, 
too, would take greater pleasure in making a tiller 
if he knew that it was to steer the Argo, “ the concern 
of all,” * and a carpenter would not be so eager to 
make a plough or a wagon as the axones® on which 
the laws of Solon were to be engraved. And surely 
the teachings of philosophers, if they are firmly 
engraved in the souls of rulers and statesmen and 
control them, acquire the force of laws ; and that is 
why Plato sailed to Sicily, in the hope that his 
teachings would produce laws and actions in the 
a of Dionysius ; but he found Dionysius, 
ike a book which is erased and written over, already 
befouled with stains and incapable of losing the dye 
of his tyranny, since by length of time it had become 
deeply fixed and hard to wash out. No, it is while 
men are still at their best that they should accept 
the worthy teachings. 


Royal Stoa. ‘Toward the cnd of the fifth century, the wooden 
text haying disintegrated and the laws having been modified, 
a new edition of Solon’s laws was inscribed on both sides of 
a marble wall built in the Royal Stoa and of this a fragment 
has recently come to light in the Athenian Agora, See 
J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, iv. 5 {f., whose views are represented 
in the above statement. 
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TO AN UNEDUCATED RULER 
(AD PRINCIPEM INERUDITUM) 


VOL. X 2 


ae Se ee 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue brief essay To an Uneducated Ruler may have 
formed part of a lecture, or it may, as its traditional 
title suggests, have been composed as a letter to 
some person in authority. There is nothing in it 
to prove cither assumption. No striking or un- 
usual precepts or doctrines are here promulgated, 
but the essay is enlivened by a few interesting tales 
and, considering its brevity, by a somewhat unusual 
number of rather claborate similes. As usual 
Plutarch depends upon earlier writers for most of his 
material. The ending is so abrupt as to warrant the 
belief that the essay, in its present form, is only a 
fragment. 
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TO AN UNEDUCATED RULER 


1, Prato was asked by the oe bo compose & 
set of laws and leave it for and to give a 


well-ordered ent; but he refused, saying 
that it was It to make laws for the Cyrenaeans 
because they were 30 prosperous, 


Por nothing is so haughty 
harsh, and ungovernable 
by nature as a man,* 


when he possesses what he regards as prosperity. 
And that is why it is difficult to give advice to we 
in matters of government, for they are afraid to 
— mia = a ruler over — gee heap rae the 

— eir power by maki wes to 
duty. For they are not facailier with the saying of 
Theopompus, the King of Sparta who first made the 
Ephors * associates of the Kings ; then, when his 
wife ed him because he would hand down 
to his a less powerful office than that which 
he had received he said: “ Nay, more ul 
rather, inasmuch as it is more secure.” For by 
giving up that which was excessive and absolute in 


tetas, warn in <beogs of qa law and nda son 
ished or 
7a? ne orlater) is uncertala, fn the sath and fifth eenturles 
n.c. they seem to have lsad nvore power than the kings. 
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it he avoided both the envy and the danger. And 
et Theopompus, magote. | to a different body 
e vast stream of his royal authority, deprived 
himself of as much as he gave to others. But when 


ilosophical reason derived from has 
ea established as the ruler’s rN ap 9 My 
ian, it removes the hazardous clement from his power, 
as 4 surgeon removes that which threatens a patient's 
health and leaves that which is sound. 

2. But most kings and rulers are so foolish as to 
act like unskilful sculptors, who think their colossal 
fi look large and im if they are modelled 
with their feet far apart, their muscles tense, and 
their mouths wide . For these rulers seem by 
heaviness of velte; london of expression, trucu- 
lenee of manner, and unsociability in their way of 
living to be imitating the dignity and majesty of 
the ged station, h in fact are not 
at all different from statues which have a 
heroic and godlike form on the outside, but inside 
are full of clay, stone, and lead,—except that in the 
case of the statues the weight of those substances 

them ntly — without leaning, 
whereas uneducated generals and rulers are often 
rocked and capsized by the ignorance within them ; 
for _— the foundation gs pre rare § — _ 
up their power is not laid straight, they lean 
with it tary A their balance. But just as a rule, 
if it is made rigid = oe ae 
things straight when they are to it 
alongside it, in like manner the sov must first 
gain command of himself, must regulate his own soul 
and establish his own character, then make his sub- 
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jects fit his pattern. For one who is falling cannot 

old others up, nor can one who is ignorant teach, 
nor the uncultivated impart culture, nor the dis- 
orderly make order, nor can he rule who is under 
no rule. But most people foolishly believe that the 
first advantage of ruling is freedom from being ruled. 
And indeed the King of the Persians used to think 
that everyone was a slave except his own wife, 
whose master he ought to have been most of all. 

8. Who, then, shall rule the ruler? The 


Law, the king of all, 
Both mortals and immortals, 


as Pindar * says—not law written outside him in books 
or on wooden tablcts ” or the like, but reason endowed 
with life within him, always abiding with him and 
watching over him and never leaving his soul without 
itsleadership. T’or example, the King of the Persians 
had one of his chamberlains assigned to the special 
duty of entering his chamber in the morning and say- 
ing to him: “ Arise, O King, and consider matters 
which the great Oromasdes* wished you to con- 
sider.” But the educated and wise ruler has within 
him the voice which always thus speaks to him and 
exhorts him. Indeed Polemo said that love was 
“ the service of the gods for the care and preservation 
of the young ”; one might more truly say that rulers 
serve god for the care and preservation of men, in 


* Bergk-Schroeder, p. 458, no. 169 [151]; Sandys, p. 602, 
no. 169 (L.C.L.). Quoted by Plato, Gorg. 784 n, Laws, 
690 B, 
> A reference to the original tablets of Solon’s laws. See 
Moralia, 779 » and note , p, 46 above. 

© Oromasdes is the Greek forma of Ormazd, Auramasda, or 
Ahura Mazdah, the great god of the Persians. 
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e sky se own nnings oi ro- 
priate seeds, and the carth causes them to speoul a ; 
some arc made to grow by showers and some 
sie Seas Seams ey Shin wasn of stony mad meson f 
but it is the san which adorns all things and mingles 
in all things what men call the “love charm” which 
hn gring _ gr But these “4 ——_ 

» 80 excellent so great, whic! 
baie cannot be aor enjoyed nor used ele 
law and justice and a ruler. Now justice is the aim 
and end of law, but law is the work of the ruler, and 
the ruler ix the image of God who orders all things. 
Such a ruler needs no Pheidias nor Polycleitus nor 
M to model him, but by his virtue he forms him- 
sclf in the likeness of God and thus creates a statue 
most delightful of all to behold and most worthy 
of divinity. Now just as in the heavens God has 
established as a most beautiful image of himself the 
sun and the moon, so in states a ruler 
who in God's likeness 
Righteous decisions upholds,’ 

that is to say, one who, possessing god's wisdom, 
establishes, as his likeness and luminary, intelligence 
in place of sceptre or thunderbolt or trident, with 
which attributes some rulers represent themselves 
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in sculpture and painting, thus causing their folly 
io sisinen antl taal » because they claim what 
cannot attain. For God visits his wrath 
upon those who imitate his thunders, lightnings, 
and sunbeams, but with those who emulate his 
virtue and make themselves like unto his goodness 
and mercy he fs well pleased and therefore causes 
them to prosper and gives them a share of his own 
equity, justice, truth, and gentleness, than which 
is more divine,—nor fire, nor light, nor the 
course of the sun, nor the risings and scttings of the 
stars, nor eternity and Immortality, For enjo 
felicity, not through the length of his life, but through 
the ruling quality of his virtuc; for this is divine; and 
"Rig slo is that part of virtue which submits to 
re 
4. Now it is true that Anaxarchus, trying to con- 
sole Alexander in his agony of mind over his kil 
of Cleitus, said that reason why Justice 
Right are seated by the side * of Zeus is that men 
may pe tet pening or pd ig bam 
but neither correct nor a were the means he 
took in endeavouring to the king's remorse 
for his sin, by encouraging him to further acts of 
the same sort. But if a guess about thix matter 
is proper, I should sa t Zeus docs not have 
Justice to sit beside » but is himeclf Justice 
and Right and the oldest and most perfect of laws ; 
but the ancients state it in that way in their 
writings and teachings, to imply that without 
Justice not even Zeus ean rule well. “Sho is a 
virgin,” according to Hesiod,® uncorrupted, dwelling 


honoured and reverenced among the gode who dwell on 
Olympus " (tr. 11. G. Evelyn te in L.C.L.) . 
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with reverence, self-restraint, and helpfulness; and 
therefore kings are called “reverend,"* for it is 
fitting that those be most revered who have least to 
fear. But the ruler should have more fear of doi 
than of suffering evil ; for the former is the cause 
the latter ; that kind of fear on the part of the 
ruler is humane and not ignoble to be afraid on 
behalf of his subjoccts lest they may without his 
knowledge suffer harm, 

Just as the 

ae See a wateh, toiling hard for the 

When they have a ferocious wild beast,’ 
not for their own anke but for the sake of those whom 
they are guarding. Epameinondas, when all the 
Thebans crowded to a certain festival and gave 
themselves up utterly to drink, went alone and 
egos the armouries and the walls, sa that 

¢ was keeping sober and awake that others 
ay oot egnnnd gs bo drunk and asleep. And Cato 
at Utica issued a proclamation to send all the other 
survivors of the defeat to the seashore; he saw 
them aboard ship, prayed that they might have a 
good voyage, then returned home and killed him- 
self; thereby teaching us in whose behalf the ruler 
ought to feel fear and what the ruler ought to 
despise. But Clenrchus, tyrant of Pontus, used to 
craw! into a chest like a snake and sleep there, and 
Aristodemus of Argos would mount to an u 
room entered by a trap-door, then put his bed on 
the door and sleep In it with his mistress ; and the 
girl's mother woul take the ladder away from below 
and set it wp again in the morning. How do you 


nha Ti, iv. 408. 
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imagine he must have shuddered at the theatre, 
the city hall, the senate-chamber, the convivial 
feast, he who had made his bedchamber a prison 
cell? For in reality kings fear for their subjects, 
but tyrants fear their subjects ; and therefore they 
increase their fear as they increase their power, 
for when they have more subjects they have more 
men to fear. 

5. For it is neither probable nor fitting that god 
is, as some philosophers say, mingled with matter, 
which is altogether passive, and with things, which 
are subject to countless necessities, chances, and 
changes. On the contrary, somewhere up above 
in contact with that nature which, in accordance with 
the same principles, remains always as it is, estab- 
lished, as Plato says, upon pedestals of holiness, 
proceeding in accordance with nature in his straight 
course, he reaches his goal. And as the sun, his 
most beautiful image, appears in the heavens as his 
mirrored likeness to those who are able to see him 
in it, just so he has established in states the light 
of justice and of knowledge of himself as an image 
which the blessed and the wise copy with the help 
of philosophy, modelling themselves after the most 
beautiful of all things. But nothing implants this 
sea in men except the teachings of philo- 
sophy, to keep us from having the same experience 
as Alexander, who, seeing Diogenes at Corinth, 
admiring him for his natural gifts, and being as- 
tonished by his spirit and greatness, said: “ If I 
were not Alexander, I should be Diogenes,” by 


* Phaedrus, 254 b. 
» Of. Plato, Laws, 716 a. 
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ape he — said yt was wel = feat 
js good fortune, glory, and power kept him 
from virtue and left him no leisure, and that he 
envied the ‘s cloak and wallet because Diogenes 
was invincible and secure against capture by mcans 
of these, not, as he was himself, by means of arms, 
horses, and pikes, So by being a philosopher he was 
able to become Diogenes in disposition and yet to 
remain Alexander in outward fortunes, and to be- 
come all the more Diogenes because he was Alex- 
ander, since for his great ship of fortane, tossed by 
oo winds ond amaging: wie, be needed heavy ballast 
a t pilot. 

6. For in weak and lowly private persons folly is 
combined with lack of rasa and, therefore, results 
in no wrongdoing, just as in bad dreams a feeling of 
distress disturbs the spirit, and it cannot rouse itself 
in accordance with its desires; but power when 
witkedness is added to it brings Increased vigour to 
the passions. For the saying of Dionysius is true; 
hesaid, namely, that he enjoyed his power most when 
he did quickly what he wished. There fs indeed 
great danger that he who can do what he wishes 
may Wish what he ought not to do : 


Ctreighhwoy tan wee te word, and the deed was forth- 
‘Wickedness, when by reason of power it possesses 


- speed, forces every passion to emerge, makin 
anger murder, of love adultery, of paseo 


confiscation. 
* Homer, JL. xix. 042, 
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Stralghtway then was the word, 


and the offender is done away with; suspicion arises, 
the man who is slandered is put to death. But as 
the — say that the lightning breaks forth later 
than the thunder, as the of blood is later 
than the wound, but is seen sooner, since the hearing 
waits for the sound, whereas the sight goes to mect 
the light; so in governments punishments come 
before the accusations and convictions are pronounced 
before the proofs are given. 


¥ the spirit yields and holds no longer firm, 
‘As yields the enaho’s fhuke fn cond when - ahead high,* 


unless the weight of reason presses upon power and 
holds it down, and the ruler imitates the sun, which, 
when it mounts up in the northern sky and reaches 
its greatest altitude, has the least motion, thus hy 
ter slowness ensuring the safety of its course. 

7. Nor is it possible in positions of power for vices 
to be concealed. F, cs, if they go up to a high 
place and move about, grow dizzy and reel, which 
makes their disease evident, and just so Fortune by 
such things as riches, reputations, or offices exalts 
uneducated and uncultured men a little and then, as 
soon as they have risen high, gives them a conspicuous 
fall; or, to use a better simile, just as in a number 
of vessels you could not tell which is whole and 
which fs defective, but when you pour ox ap into 
them the leak appears, just so souls cannot 
contain power, but Ieak out in acts of desire, anger, 
imposture, and bad taste. But what fs the use uf 


o Hien a eels oe eS t; seo Nauck, 
Tras. Greece, Prag. p. O11, ao. 379; of. Moralia, 446 a. 
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saying these things, when even the slightest short- 
comings in men of conspicuous reputation are made 
the subject of calumny? Too much wine caused 
slander against Cimon, too much sleep against Scipio, 
Lucullus was ill spoken of because his dinners were 
too expensive... 


WHETHER AN OLD MAN 
SHOULD ENGAGE IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

(AN SENI RESPUBLICA GERENDA SIT) 


pe Pe 


I etl al 


INTRODUCTION 


Eurnanes, to whom this essay Is addrewsed, is known 
from no other source. That he and Plutarch were 
iced men when the essay was written appcars from 
© opening sentences (see also Chapter 17, towards 

the end, 792 ¥). He was evidently a man of some 
distinction at Athens, where he held important 
ulfices (Chapter 20, 79+), It is not unlikely that he | 
may have asked Platarch’s advice about retiring from 
sai howl npheany hr segs, Hosieaten 9 Heel edy al, 
mit there is no definite statement to that effect. 
Cicero's Cato Maior or De Senectute differs from thix 
in not being limited to the discussion of old age in 
its relation to public activities, but the two casays 
have much in common and may well be read in 
connexion with cach other. 
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WHETHER AN OLD MAN SHOULD 
ENGAGE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


1, We are well aware, go that you, who are 
an —e admirer Pindar, often repeat, as 
well convincingly expressed, lines of his, 
When contests are before us, an excuse 
Casts down omr manhood into abyamal gloom.* 


But inasmuch as our shrinking from the contests of 
political lifé and our various infirmitics furnish 
innumerable excuses and offer us finally, like “ the 
more from the sacred line "’® in draughts, old age ; 
and since it is more especially because of this last 
that these excuses seem to blunt and baffle our 
ambition and begin to convince us that there fs a 
fitting limit of age, not only to the athlete's carcer, 
but to the statesman's as well, I therefore think 
it my duty to discuss with you the thoughts which 
I am continually going over in my own mind con- 
cerning the activity of old men in public affairs, 
that neither of us shall desert the companion- 
ship in the journey which we have thus far made 
together, and neither shall renounce public life, 
which is, as it were, a familar friend of our own 


called the “saered lnc." The as here wied 
seems to la pool equivalent oivke the highest 
trump.” 
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OLD MEN IN PUBLIC AFPAIRS, 783 


rs, only to change and adopt another which is 
unfamiliar and for becoming familiar with which and 
making it our own time not suffice, but that 
we shall abide by the choice which we made in the 
when we fixed the same end and aim for 
life as for honourable life—unless indecd we were in 
the short time remaining to us to prove that the 
time we have lived was spent in vain and for 

no honourable purpose. 
BR sc the fact is that grey, means sn to 
ionysius, is not an honourable winding-sheet* ; 
and in his case its continuance made his 
alent monarchy a more complete misfortune. And 
at a later time, at Corinth, when es saw the 
son of Dionysius no longer a tyrant but a private 
citixen, he very aptly said, “ How unworthy of 
yourself, Dionysius, your conduct is! For you 
t _ oe livin, arr with us apaenerr and 
wi t fear, but you should pass your life to old age 
over yonder walled up in the royal palace, as your 
father did.” But a asesetia’ wal legal govern- 
ment, by a man who has accustomed himself to be 
ruled for the public good no lew: than to rule, gives 
to his death the fair fame won in life as in very truth 
an honourable winding-shect ; for this, as Simonides » 


says, 
last of all descends below the ground, 


except in the case of those whose love of mankind and 
of honour dies first, and whose zeal for what is noble 
fails before their desire for material necessities, as 
if the active and divine qualitics of the soul were 
lews enduring than the passive and physical. And 


* Cf. Isocrates, vi. 125. 
® Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Greee. iii, p, 417, no, 63 (104). 
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it is not right to say, or to ace when said by 
others, that the only time when we do not grow weary 
is when we are making money. On the contrary, 
we ought even to emend the sa: of Thucydides * 
and believe, not only that “ the love of honour never 
grows old,” but that the same is even truer of the 
spirit of service to the community and the State, 
which to the end even in ants and bees. 
For no one ever saw a bee that had on account of 
age become a drone, as some people claim that public 
men, when they have passed their ys should sit 
down in retirement at home and fed, allowing 
their worth in action to be exti ed by idleness 
as iron is destroyed by rust. to,” for example, 
used to say that we ought not voluntarily to to 
the many evils of its own which belong to old age the 
disgrace that comes from baseness. And of the many 
forms of baseness none disgraces an aged man more 
than Sdleness, cowardice, and slackness, when he 
retires from public offices to the domesticity befitting 
women or to the country where he oversees the 
harvesters and the women who work as gleancrs. 


Pint Oedipus, where is ho and his riddles famed ?* 


For as to nning public life in old age and not 
before (as ann say Chat menides slept while a 
youth and awoke as an aged man after years), 


the ere asure ts not, as some say, in gaining money, 
but eres ‘ 
+ See 8 of Cate the ae i 


. 1684. ‘This line is spoken by Anti- 
pda fern gh yp Oedipus. Plutarch seems to imply 
t the expericnce 
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and then, after casting off such a long-familiar state 
of ¢, throwing oneself into strife and time- 


public bpodienehtp, an you arc knocking unseasonably 


stranger exchanging, not tga cgmae of residence or 
a but your mode of life forone in which you 
ve had no ence. For the saying of Simon- 
ides, “ the State teaches a man,”** fs true for those 
who still have time to unlearn what they have been 
t and to learn = new subject which can hardly 
be acquired through many struggles and labours, 
even if it encounters at proper time « nature 
capable of bearing toll and misery with ease, Such 
are the remarks which one may believe are fittingly 
ae to a man who begins public life In his 
ola age. 
2. And yct, on the other hand,we sec that the merc 
lads and young men are turned awa from public 
affairs i Boman who are wise; and laws which 
ed by the heralds in the assemblies bear 


yet mee oven 9 years of age, and invite them to 
speak and offer advice. For such men are not incited 
by Inck of the habit of daring or by want of practice 


* Bergk, Poet. igr. Grae. i. p. 418, no, GF (£00). 
pr Se 


* rovedrous (or reastrev) Babbitt: rocodrav. 
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to try to score a victory over their political opponents. 
And Cato, when after eighty years he was defendant 
in a law-suit, said it was cult when he had lived 
with one gencration to defend himsclf before another. 
In the case of the Caesar® who defeated Antony, all 
agree that his political acts towards the end of his 
life became much more kingly and more useful to the 
peopl . And he himself, when the young men made 
a disturbance as he was rebuking them severely for 
their manners and customs, said, “ Listen, young 
men, to an old man to whom old men listened when 
he was young.” And the — of Pericles 

ained its greatest power in his old age, which was 
the time when he persuaded the Athenians to engage 
in the war; and when they were eager to fight at 
an unfavourable time against sixty thousand heavy- 
armed men, he interposed and prevented it 5 indeed 
he almost sealed up the arms of the le and the 
keys of the a But what Xenophon has written 
about Agesilafis® certainly deserves to be quoted 
word for word: “ For what youth,” he says, * did 
not his old age manifestly surpass? For who in 
the prima of life was so terrible to his enemies as 
Agesilais at the extreme of old age? At whose 
removal were the cnemy more pleased than at that 
of fis, although end came when he was 
aged? Who inspired more courage in his allies than 
—_—- although he was already near the limit 


died?” 
8. Time, then, did not prevent thase men from 


doing such great things + and shall we of the present 
4 ie. Augustus, * Xenvphon, igesifads, 11. ~ 
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day, who live in luxury in states that are free from 
ee ee eT eon enn ann ie 
— unwarlike — jest rivalries se are for 

most part termina’ ustly by law and argament 
in ance with justice, pte Srl that we are 
inferior, not only to the generals and public men of 
those cage, but to the poets, teachers, and actors as 
well? Yes, if Simonides in his old age won prizes 
_ his choruses, as the inscription in its last lines 
declares + 


But for his skill with the chorus great glory Simonides 


Octogenarian child sprung from Leoprepes’ seed.* 
And it is sald that Sophocles, when defending him- 
self against the charge of dementia brought by his 
sons,’ read aloud the entrance song of the chorus in 
the Oedipus at Colonus, which begins ¢ : 
Of this p vegies famed fur horses 
‘Thou stranger, reached the fairest 
Dwellings in the land, 
Bright Colonus. where the swect-voiced 
Nightingale most toves to 
In the verdant groves ; 
and the song aroused such admiration that he was 
d from the court as if from the theatre, with 
the appavsc and shouts of those present. And this 
tle epigram of Sophocles corroborates the tale ; 


for Herodotus Sophocks made when the years of 
were 
Five in aAldition to fifty. 
s Poet, . Grace. li. p, 496, 147 (208). 
’ ree ae repeated ty pode | aa writers, 
Gey"Tonhuclen, Ord. Col. 668-673. 
4 Bergh, Poet, Lyr, Grose. W. p. 245, m0. 5. 
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e Eaioeen, Bev chet rival of Menander, was born in 961 
ac, Suidas (4.0. ) states that he 

died in bis at the og: of 09 years, the Lucian 
[Masreties, 5, that he of excessive laughter when 
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But. Philemon® the comic dramatist and Alexis* were 

poorer Memgeartoe pa Aer bag a x 

acting and being crowned with garlands. And Polus 

the tragic actor, as Eratosthenes and Philochorus tell 

us, when he was seventy years old acted in cight 
ies in four days shortly before his death.‘ 

4. Is it, then, not disgraceful that the old men of 
the public platform are found to be less noble than 
those of the stage, and that they withdraw from the 
truly sacred contests, put off the political réle, and 
assume I do not know what in [ts stead? For surely 
after the rdle of a king that of a farmer is a mean 
one. For when Demosthenes says * that the Paralus, 
being the sacred galley, was unworthily treated 
when it was used to transport beams, stakes, and 
cattle for Meidias, will not a public man who gives 
up such offices as superin nt of — games, 
Bocotian magistrate, and president of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and is thereafter seen busying himself 
with mensu flour and olive cakes and with tufts 
of sheep's wool—will not he be thought to be bring- 
ing upon himself “the old of a horse,” as the 
saying is, when no forces him todo so? Surely 
ta menial fit only for the market-place 
after holding public offices is like stripping a freeborn 
and modest woman of her gown, putting a cook's 
apron on her, and keeping her in a tavern; for just so 


life productiveness and t age of Alexis, te foremost 

Ee of the Middle Co ‘vr whe lived circa 3T0-270 a,c, 
Re Kalbe] in Panly-Wissowa, Suppl. Hd., and Am. Jowr, 
Phil, exh One Pe 50 ff. 

* A long list of Greeks who lived to an odvanced age is 
given by B. I, Kichardsen, Old Age among the Ancient 

reeks, pp. 215-229, 

# Demomhencs, xxi, (Against Meidias) 568. 
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the dignity and greatness of high ability in public life 
is deeored when it is turned to househala affairs 
and money-making. But if—the only thing left—they 
give to self-indulgence and luxury the names of rest 
and recreation, and urge the statesman quictly to 
waste away and grow old in them, I do not know 
which of two disgraccful pictures his life will seem 
to resemble more closely, that of sailors who desert 
their ship, when they have not brought it into the 
harbour but it is still under sail, and devote them- 
selves to sexual indulgence for all time to come, or 
that of Heracles, as some painters playfully, but with 
evil ne Sen op in fe - 's an 
wearing a ye gown and givi i up to 
I iow mints to be fanned oitere his hair. curled. 

mill we in like manner strip the statesman of his 
lion's skin and make him constantly recline at 
banquets to the music of harps and flutes? And 
shell we nwt be deterred by the words by 
ee | the Great to Lucullus? Tor Lucullus gave 
himself up after his military activities to baths, 
banquets, sexual intercourse in the daytime, grent 
lixtlessness, and the crection of new-fangled build- 
ings; and he reproached Pompey for his love of 
office and of honour as unsuited to his age. Then 
Pompey said that it was more untimely for an old 
‘man to indulge in luxury than to hold office. And 
once when he was ill oes | the physician preseribed a 
thrush (which was hard to gct and out of season), 
and someone said that Lucullus had plenty of them 
in his breeding-place, P refused to send and 
get one, saying, “ Coukl Pompey, then, not live if 
Lacullus were not luxurious ? " 

5. Vor granted that nature seeks in every way 
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pleasure and ba fp ne old men are phynically in- 
capacitated for all pleasures except a few necessary 
ones, and not 
a Aphrodité with olf men is wroth,* 

as Euripides says, but their appetites also for food 
and drink are for the most part blunted and tooth- 
less, $0 that they can, if I may say so, hardly 
whet and sharpen them. They ought to prepare 
for themselves pleasures in the mind, not igeable and 
illiberal ones like that of Simonides, who said to 
those who reproached him for his avarice that, sinec 
old age had ved him of all other pleasures, he 
was comforting his declining with the only onc 
left, the pleasure of gain. Public life, on the other 
hand, possesses pleasures most noble and great, 
those in fact from which the gods themselves, as we 
may reasonably su » derive their only or their 
chief enjoyment. are the pleasures that 
pring from deeds and noble actions. For if 
icias the painter took such t in the labours of 
his art that he often had to ask his servants whether 
he had had his bath and his breakfast; and if 
es when intent upon his drawing-tablet had 
to be dragged away by force, —— and anointed 
by his servants, and then drew diagrams upon his 
anointed body ; and if Canus the flute-playcr, with 
whom you are acquainted, used to say that 
people did not know how much ter pleasure he 
gave to himself than to others when he played, for 
* Burl Avolus, Frag. 25, Nawck, . Grace, Frag. 

p. 369, tarch, Moralia 285 8, gives two lines : 

an § rs ip Kiboge leew 2 
“ But ¢ rer eld to Cys farewell 
Or Aphrodité with old men is wroth,” 
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ngs 

jatonic pinions,” bear the soul on high as it acquires 
greatness and lofty spirit mingled with iey- 

6. And recall to your mind stories you have often 
heard. For Epameinondas, when asked what was 
the pleasantest thing that had happened to him, 

lied that it was winning the battle of Leuctra 
while his father and mother were still living. And 
Sulla, when he first entered Rome after fre Italy 
of its civil wars, did not sleep at all that night, he 
was so borne-aloft in spirit by omg jo lacd- 
ness as by a blast of wind. This he has written 
about himself in his memoirs. For granted that, as 
Xenophon ¢ says, there is no sound sweeter than 
praise, there is no sight, reminder, or percep- 
tion in the world which brings such great pleasure as 


tions of State In which one may be said to 
«in places flooded with light and in view of all the 


* Plato, Phardrua, 240 #-248 2, where the soul Is likened 
to a chariot and charlotecr with w steoda. 
* Xenophon, Memorabilia, fi. 1. 31. 
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people. a kindly gratitude, bearing 
witness to the acts, an i, COM with 
tude and ushering in deserved Paw, nn 
were, @ light brilliance to joy that comes 
- from virtue. And it is a man's duty not to allow his 
tation to become withered in his old age like an 
te’s garland, but by adding constantly something 
new and to arouse the sense of gratitude for his 
previous actions and make it better and lasting ; Just 
as the artisans who were responsible for keeping 
the Delian shi oe ee ee 
and fastening in new timbers to take the place 
those which were becoming weak, seemed to 
the vessel from those ancient times everlasting 
indestructible. Now the ervation and mainte- 
nance of reputation, as of fire, is not difficult and 
demands little fuel, but no one can without trouble 
rekindle either of them when it has gone out and 
grown cold. And just as Lampis the sea ca " 
when asked how he acquired his wealth, said, “ 7 
geri easily, but the small beginnings of it 
slowly and with foil,” so political reputation and 
power are not easy to attain at first, but when once 
they have grown great it is casy to augment them 
keep t by taking ndvantage of casual 
‘ nities, For when a man has once become a 
friend, he does not require many and great services 
that he may remain a friend, but constancy shown 
by small tokens always preserves his goodwill, and so 
the friendship and confidence of the people do 


annually from Athens with delegates to the festival at Delos. 
Annual repairs were so long, continued that none of the 
original timbers remained the question arose whether it 
wus the same ship or nat, 
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not constantly demand that a man pay for choruses, 
plead causes, or hold offices ; no, they are maintained 
by his mere readiness to serve and by not failing or 
eres weary in care and concern for the people. 

‘or even wars do not consist entirely of pitched 
battles, fighting, and sieges, but they admit of 
occasional sacrifices, social gatherings in between, 
and abundant leisure for games and foolishness. 
Why, then, forsooth, is public life feared as inexor- 
able, toilsome, and burdensome, when theatrical 
exhibitions, festive processions, distributions of food, 
“choruses and the Muse and Aglaia,” * and con- 
stantly the worship of some god, smooth the brows 
of legislators in every senate and assembly and 
repay its troubles many times over with pleasure 
and enjoyment ? 

7. Now the greatest evil attendant upon public life, 
envy, is least likely to beset old age, “ for dogs do 
indeed bark at whom they do not know,” according 
to Heracleitus, and envy fights against a man as he 
begins his public career, at the doorway, as it werc, 
of the orator’s platform, and tries to refuse him 
access, but familiar and accustomed reputation it 
does not savagely and roughly resent, but puts up 
with mildly. For this reason envy is sometimes 
likened to smoke, for in the case of those who are 
beginning their public career it pours out before 
them in great yolume because they are enkindled, 
but when they burst into full flame it disappears. 
And whereas men attack other kinds of eminence 
and themselves lay claim to good character, good 
birth, and honour, as though they were depriving 


Aglaia, one of the Graces, was especially connected with 
festive merriment, 
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themselves of so much of these as they grant to 
others ; yet the primacy which comes from time, 
for which there is the special word presbeion or ‘‘ the 

rerogative due to seniority in age,” arouses no 
jealousy and is freely conecded ; for of no honour is 
it so true that it adorns the giver more than the 
receiver as of that which is paid to old age. More- 
over, not all men expect that the power derived from 
wealth, eloquence, or wisdom will accrue to them, 
but no. one who takes part in public life is without 
hope of te gg reverence and repute to which 
old age leads. there is no difference between the 
pilot who has sailed in great danger against adverse 
winds and waves, and, after clear weather and fair 
winds have come, seeks his moorings, and the man 
who has struggled in the ship of State a long time 
against the billows of envy, and then, when they 
haye ceased and become smooth, backs water and 
withdraws from public life, giving up his political 
affiliations and clubs along with his public activities. 
For the longer the time has been the greater the 
number of those whom he has made his , ae # and 
fellow-workers, and he cannot take them all out with 
him, as a trainer leads out his chorus, nor is it fair to 
leave them in the lurch. But a long public career is, 
like old trees, hard to pull up, for it has many roots 
and is interwoven with affairs which cause more 
troubles and torments to those who withdraw from 
them than to those who remain in them. And if any 
remnant of envy or jealousy does continue a ainst 
old men from their political contests, they should 
rather extinguish this by power than turn their 
backs and go away naked and unarmed. For people 
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do not attack them so much because of envy if they 
maintain the contest as because of contempt if they 
have given up. 

8. Testimony to the point is what Rpameinondas 
the Great said to the Thebans when in winter weather 
the Arcadians invited them to come into the city 
and be wenieres in their houses. He forbade it, say- 
ing ‘ Now admire you and at as you 
an; your military exerelses and ly but if they see 
you sitting by the fire and gobbling your bean por- 
ridge, they will think you are no better than 
are.” Just so an old man active in word and deed and 
held in honour is a sight to arouse reverence, but one 
who spends the day in bed or sits in the corner of the 
poreh chattering and wiping his nose is an object of 
contempt. And undoubtedly Homer also teaches 
this to those who hear aright; for Nestor, who 
went to the war at Troy, was revered and highly 
honoured, but Peleus and La@rtes, who stayed at 
home, were put aside and d . For the habit of 
prudence does nut last so well in those who Iet them- 
selves become slack, but, being gradually lost and 
dissipated by inactivity, it always calls for what may 
be called exercise of the thought, since thought rouses 
and purifies the powcr of reason and action ; 


For when in use it gleams like beauteous bronze.* 


Por the evil caused by their physical weakness to the 
public activities of who step into civil or mili- 
tary office when beyond the usual is not so great 
as the advantage they possess in r caution and 


* From an unknown drama of Sophoctes ; Hasch, Tre. 
Crave. Ma bem or it is quoted in fuller form 
Morelia, 792 4 aml 1199 0. 
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prudence and in the fact that they do not, borne along 
sometimes because of past failures and sometimes 
as the result of vain opinion, dash headlong upon 
public affairs, the mob along with them 
5. Bangs sea, but man 

gently and moderately the matters which arise. 
And that is why States when they are in difficulties 
or in fear yearn for the rule of the elder men; and 
often they have brought from his field some 

man, not by his request and even pow ge is 
wish, and have forced him to take the helm, as it 


were 
they have ed aside generals and politicians 
who were able to shout loud and to speak without 
pausing for breath and, by Zeus, even men who 
were able, planting their feet firmly, to fi ht 
bravely against the encmy.* So, for example, he 
politicians at Athens grooming Chares, son of Theo- 
chares, a powerful man at the height of his physi- 
cal strength, to be the opponent of Timotheds 
and Iphicrates, declared that the general of the 
A ought to be such as he, but Timotheis 
said, “ No, ips gods, but such should be the 
man who is to carry the general's bedding. The 
general should be one who sees at the same time ‘that 
which is before and behind '* and does not Ict any- 
thing that happens disturb his reasoning as to what 
is for the best. es * indeed that he was 
glad to have escaped, now that he was old, from 
sexual love, as from a cruel and raging tyrant; 
* A reminiscence of T. 8. 31 ad nie ob Safle 

and Homer, Ji. hye ® Homer, JL i. 443. 
* Of. Plato, Republic, 329 c, with Shorey's note. 
* +e xpGotar G. Papavassiliu: xexpipoba. 
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but in public life one must escape, not from one 
tyrant, the love of boys or women, but from many 
loves which are more insane than that: love of 
contention, love of fame, the desire to be first and 
greatest, which is a disease most prolific of envy, 
jealousy, and discord. Some of these old age does 
slacken and dull, but others it quenches and cools 
entirely, not so mach by withdrawing a man from 
the impulse to action as by k him from ex- 
ecssive and fiery passions, s0 a8 to sober and 
settled reasoning to bear upon his thoughts. 
9. However, let us grant that the words 
Bide still, poor wretch, fn thine own bedding wrapped * 
are and mepem to be Golerrent when aliens ™ a 
man who begins to act young when his hair is grey 
and that they rebuke the old man who gets up foun 
a continued pore neg ay from a long illness 
sets out towards the office of encral or of cfvil 
administrator; but the words w forbid a man 
who has spent his life in public affairs and contests 
to go on to the funeral torch and the end of his 
life, and which call him back and tell him, as it were, 
to leave the road he has travelled so long and take 
a new one,—those words are altogether unkind and 
not at all ke those we have quoted. Tor just as he 
is 7 reasonable who tries to dissuade an old 
man who landed and perfurned in preparation 
for his wedding, and says to him what was said to 
Philoctetes, 

What bride, what virgin in her youth, you wretch, 
Would take you? ‘You're a pretty one to wed |" * 
these lines to Strattis, of the Middle Comedy ; Nanck, 
Tray. Graee. Prag. p. 841, no. 10, ww an unknown tragle 
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for old men themselves crack many such jokes on 
themselves, saying ; 
I'm marrying old, | know-—and for my neighbours, too; * 
so he who thinks that a man who has for a long time 
shared his life and his home blamelessly with his 
wife onght on account of his age to dismiss her and 
live alone or take on a ur in place of his 
wedded spouse has reached the height of perversity. 
There is some sense in admonishing in that way and 
confining to his accustomed inactivity an old man 
such .as Chlidon the farmer or the ship- 
or one of the philosophers of the Garden,° 
if he comes forward for popular favour ; but anyone 
who buttonholes a Phocion or a Cato or 4 Pericles 
and says, “ My Athenian (or Roman) fricnd, 

With withered age bedeckod for funeral rites,” 
bring action for divorce from a, life, give up your 
haunting the speakers’ platform and generals’ 
office and your cares of State, and hurry away to 
the country to dwell with agriculture as your hand- 
maid or to devote the rest of your time to some sort 
of domestic management and keeping accounts,” 
ae the statesman to do what is wrong and un- 


10. What then?” someone may say; “do we 
‘not hear a soldier say in a comedy 


My white hair grants me henceforth full discharge?" 4 


* From a comedy of unknown authorship; Kock, Com. 
Ait. Frag. lili. p. 451, mo, 225, 
‘ tase line fro tragedy or comed 
v Pl mm some or % 
* Kock, Com. ‘Ath. Prag. ie p. 45), 00. 226, "Poet and 
play are unknown. 
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Certainly, my friend, for the servants of Ares should 
properly be young and in their prime, as practising 
war and war's practices baneful,* 


in which even if an old man’s hoary hair is covered 
by a helmet, 


Yet are his limbs by unseen weight oppressed,” 


and though the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak ; 
but from the servants of Zeus, god of the Council, 
the Market-place, and the State, we do not demand 
deeds of hands and feet, but of counsel, foresight, 
and speech—not such speech as makes a roar and 
aclamour among the people, but that which contains 
good sense, prudent thought, and conservatism ; 
and in these the hoary hair and the wrinkles that 
people make fun of appear as witnesses to a man’s 
experience and strengthen him by the aid of per- 
suasiveness and the reputation for character. For 
outh is meant to obey and old age to rule, and that 
tate is most secure 


Where old men’s counsels and the young men’s spears 
Hold highest rank *; 


and the lines 


First he established a council of old men lofty in spirit 
Hard by the vessel of Nestor ¢ 
meet with wonderful approval. And therefore 
the Pythian Apollo named the aristocracy which 
was coupled with the kingship at Lacedaemon 
“ Ancients” (Presbygeneas), and Lycurgus named 
it ‘‘ Elders ” (Gerontes), and the council at Rome is 


* Pindar, Bergk-Schroeder, . 467, no. 199 (213). 
4 Homer, JI. ii. 53. 
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still called the Senate (‘‘ body of elders”). And just 
as the law places diadem and crown upon the head, 
so nature puts grey hair upon it as an honourable 
symbol of the high dignity of leadership. And the 
words geras (“ honour,” also “ reward ”’) and gerairein 
(“ venerate ”) retain, I believe, a meaning of venera- 
tion derived from old men (gerontes), not because they 
bathe in warm water or sleep in softer beds than 
other men, but because they hold royal rank in the 


. States in accordance with their wisdom, the proper 


and perfect fruit of which, as of a late-bearing plant, 
nature produces after long effort in old age. At any 
rate when the king of kings prayed to the gods : 


Would that I had ten such advisers among the Achaeans ¢ 


as Nestor was, not one of the “ martial ” and ‘“‘ might- 
breathing Achaeans " found fault with him, but all 
conceded that, not in civil affairs alone, but in war as 
well, old age has great weight ; 

For one wise counsel over many hands 

Is victor,® 
and one sensible and persuasive expression of opinion 
accomplishes the greatest and most excellent public 
measures. 

11. Certainly the office of king, the most perfect 
and the greatest of all political offices, has the most 
cares, labours, and occupations. At any rate Seleucus, 
they used to tell us, constantly repeated that if 
people in general knew what a task it was merely to 
read and write so many letters, they would not even 
ae up a crown that had been thrown away. And 

hilip, we are told, when he heard, as he was on the 

> Euripides, Antiopé, Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 419, 
no. 200. 
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point of cme in a suitable place, that there 
was no fodder ¢ beasts of draught, exclaimed : 
" © Heracles, what a life is mine, if I must needs live 
to sult the convenience oven of my asses!" There is, 
then, a time to advise even a king when he has become 
an old man to lay aside the crown and the purple, to 
assume a cloak and a crook, and to live in the country, 
lest it be thought, if he continues to rule when 
hair is grey, that he is busying himself with super- 
fluous and unscasonable occupations, But if it is not 
fitting to say this about an Agesilals or a Numa or 
a Dareius, let us neither remove a Solon from the 
Council of the Areopagus nora Cato from the Senate 
on account of old age, and let us not advise a Pericles 
to leave the democracy in the lurch. For anyhow 
it is absurd that a man when he is young should 
“esac about upon the platform then, after 
aniag: pomes out upon public all those insanc 
arobitions and impulses, when the age arrives which 
wisdom through experience, should give up 
— life and desert it like a woman of he 
had all the use. 

12. Aesop's fox, we recall, would not let the hedge- 
hog, although he offered to do so, remove the ticks 
from her: “ l’or if you remove these,” she said,“ which 
are full, other h ones will come on"; and the 
State which always discards the old mon must ncces- 
sarily be filled phe with young men who are thirsty 
for reputation and power, but do not possess a states- 
manlike mind. And where should they acquire it, if 
they are rot to be pupils or even spectators of any 
old man active in public life? Treatises on naviga- 
tion do not make ship-captains of men who have 
not often stood upon the stern and becn spoctutors 
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* Castor and Pollux, who were supposed to old sailors. 
* Bergk, Poet. Lyr. ih. p. 719, no, M1, 
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of the struggles against wind and wave and wintry 
night, 
Whee for the twin Tyndaridne # 
Doth the sntlor driven over the sont? 
and can a yo er manage a State rightly and per- 
suade an assembly or a senate after reading « hook 
or writing in the Lyccum a school exercise about 
litical science, if has not stood many a time 
y the driver's rein or the pilot's steering-oar,® 
leaning this way and that with the politicians and 
as they contend with the aid of their 
€ ces and their fortunes, thus amid dangers 
troubles acquiring the knowledge they need? 
No one can assert that. But if for no other reason, 
old men should engage in affairs of State for the 
education and instruction of the young. For just 
as the teachers of letters or of music themselves 
first play the notes or read to their pupils and thus 
area the way, so the a mat oy by 
8 or su ns ou , but b 
action in Loseniog the affairs of the pote 4 
directs the young man, whose character Is moulded 
and formed by the old man’s actions and words alike. 
For he whois trained in this way—not in the wrestling- 
schools or training-rings of masters of the arts of 
ech where no danger is, but, we may 
say, in truly Olympic and Pythian games,— 
Keeps pace as foal just woantd runs with the mare* 
to quote Simonides. So Aristeides ran in the footsteps 
of sthenes and Cimon in those of Aristcides, 
Phocion followed Chabrias, Cato had Fabius Maximus 
* Aristophanes, Api 542, uses the metaphor of the 
pilot, thongh with « t . 
# Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Grace. | p. 445, no. 5 (6). . 
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as his guide, Pompey had Sulla, and Polybius had 
Philopoemen ; for these men, coming when young in 
contact with older men and then, as it were, sprout- 
ing up beside them and growing up with their policies 
and actions, gained experience and familiarity with 
public affairs and at the same time reputation and 


power. 
18, Aeschines the Academie philosopher, when 
some sophists declared that he pretended to have 
heen a pupil of Carneadcs although he had not been 
80, replied,“ Oh, but I did listen to Carneades at the 
time when his speech had given up Hee thor pon 
tion on account of his old age and had reduced itself 
to what is useful and of common interest.” But the 
public activity of old men is not only in speech but 
also in actions, free from ostentation and desire for 
larity, and, therefore, just as they say that the 

iris, when it has grown old and has blown off its fetid 
and foul smell, acquires a more fragrant odour, 80 no 
opinion or counsel of old men is turbulent, but they 
are all weighty and composed. Therefore it is also 
for the sake of the young, as has been said above, 
that old men ought to engage in affalrs of State, in 
order that, as Plato said * in reference to pure wine 
mixed with water, that an insane god was made 
reasonable when chastised by another who was sober, 
so the discretion of old age, when mixed in the people 
with boilinggyouth drunk with reputation and ambi- 
tion, may remove that which is insane and too violent. 
14. But apart from all this, they are mistaken who 


* Plato, Laws, 773m. Le refers to Dionysus (wine) and 
Poscklon (water). 
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think that engaging in public affairs is, like going to 
sea or to a war, something undertaken for an object 
distinct from itself and ceasing when that object is 
attained ; for g in public affairs is not a 
special service h is ended when the need ends, 
but is a way of life of a tamed socinl animal * living 
in an organined ve intended by nature to live 
throughout its allotted time the life of a citizen and 
in a manner devoted to honour and the welfare of 
— . Therefore hab Sing Sa men should 

pr ye ego ¥e ceased to be « iB 
in gone nok maanely Bare cee oitany thet they 
should be, not have ceased to be, truthful, that 
they should do, not have ceased to do, right, and 
that they should love, not have ceased to love, their 
native land and their fellow-citizens. Vor to these 
things nature leads, and these words she suggests 
to those who are not entirely ruined by idleness and 
effeminacy : 
wal Your sire begets you of great worth to men * 

Let us ne'er cease fron doing mortals good." 

15. But those who adduce weakness and dis- 
ability are accusing discase and infirmity rather than 
old age. Vor there arc many sickly young men aml 
vigorous old men, 80 that the r course is to 
dissuade, not the aged, but the disabled, and to 
summon into service, not the young, but those who 
are competent to serve. Aridaeus, for example, was 
young and Antigonus an oll man, but the latter 
gained possession of almost all Asia, whereas the 
former, like a mute guardsman on the stage, was 


* Nauck, Tray. Grare, Prag. p. 917, adespota no. 410 
quuted also Moralia, 1000 rigs *i 
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the mere name and figure of a king, exposed to the 
wanton insults of those who happened to have the 
real power. As, therefore, he is a fool who would 
demand that a ike Prodicus the soplist or 
a person like Philetas the poct should take part 
in the affairs of State,-—they who were young, to 
be sure, but thin, sickly, for the most part bed- 
ridden on account of sickness,—s0 he is foolish who 
would hinder from being rulers or generals such old 
men as were Phoeion, the Libyan Masinissa, and the 
Roman Cato, For Phocion, when the Athenians were: 
rushing into war at an unfavourable time, gave orders 
that ail citizens up to sixty years of age Id take 
their weapons and follow him; and when they were 
indf the sald: “ There ix nothing terrible about 
ft, for I shall be with you as general, and I am eighty 

cary old.” And Polybius tells us that Masinissa 

fed at the age of nincty years, leaving a child of 
his own but four years old, and that a little before 
his end, on the day after defeating the Carthaginians 
in a great battle, he was seen in front of his tent 
eating a dirty picec of bread, and that when some 
expressed surprise at this he said that he did it 
[to keep in practice), 

Por when in use it pireass like beartoors brome 5 
An wnusel hows through tine in ruin falls,* 


asx Sophocles says; but we say that this is truc of 
that brilliance and Nght of the soul, by means of 
which we reason, remember, and think. 

16. For that reason kings are said to prow better 
anvong wars and campaigns than when they live at 


* Nauek, Prag. Graee. Pray. yr 314, 0. 180; ef. Moralin, 
T92 a, Livdc oem 
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leisure. Attalus certainly, the brother of Eumenes, 
because he was completely enfeebled by long in- 
activity and peace, was actually kept and fattened 
like a sheep by Philopoemen, one of his courtiers ; 
so that even the Romans used in jest to ask those 
who came from Asia if the king had any influence 
with Philopoemen. And it would be impossible to 
find many abler gencrals among the Romans than 
Lucullus, when he combined thought with action 5 
but when he gave himself up to a life of inactivity 
and to a home-keeping and thought-free existence, 
he became a wasted skeleton, like sponges in calm 
seas, and then when he committed his old age to 
the care and nursing of one of his freedmen named 
Callisthenes, it seemed as if he were being drugged 
by him with potions and quackeries, until his brother 
Marcus drove the fellow away and himself managed 
and tended him like a child the rest of his life, which 
was not long. Dareius the father of Xerxes used to 
me! that when dangers threatened he excelled him- 
self in wisdom,* and Ateas the Scythian said that he 
considered himself no better than his grooms when 
he was idle ; and Dionysius the Elder, when someone 
asked if he was at leisure, replied: ‘‘ May that 
never happen to me!” For a bow, they say, breaks 
when too tightly stretched, but a soul when too 
much relaxed. In fact musicians, if they give up 
listening to music, and geometricians if they give 
up solving problems, and arithmeticians if they give 
up the practice of calculating, impair, as they advance 
in age, their habits of mind as well as their activities, 
although the studies which they pursue are not con- 
cerned with action but with contemplation ; but the 


® Cf. Moralia, 172 ¥. 
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mental habit of public men—deliberation, wisdom, 
and justice, and, besides these, experience, which 
hits upon the proper moments and words and is the 
that creates persvasion—is maintained by 
constantly ing, acting, Pe grene and jud : 
ami it be a crime if, by des 
activities, it should allow such great and so 
wictarap ty Jealous Sue Sonee’s pest aera ogg 
to suppose that love unin . spirit, an 
graciousness would waste women tne which ought 
‘to have any end bg nog 0 rete a 
» 1%, Certainly if you OnUs as r er, 
who was immortal but always needed tne care on 
account of old age, I a not —— you would — 
or we attending to him, spe: to him, 
eal halping bin on the ground that you had per- 
formed those duties for a long time; and your 
fatherland or, as the Cretans call it, your mother 
country, which has earlier and greater rights than 
your parents, is long lived, to sure, but by no 
means ageless or self-sufficient ; on the contrary, since 
it always needs much consideration and assistance 
and anxious thought, it draws the statesman to itself 
and holds him, 


G6 him fast by the cloak, and restrains him though 
ing onward.* 


Now ye . know that I have been serving = 
Pythian A or many Pythiads,® but wou 
not say: “ Plutarch, you have done pact sncrifi- 
pes pony oe J in processions, and dancing in choruses, 
and now that you are older it is time to put off the 
garland and to desert the oracle on account of your 
age.” And so do not imagine that you i, 
being 4 leader and interpreter of the sacred rites of 
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civic life, ought to give up the worship of Zeus of the 
State and of the Forum, rites to which you have for 
a long time been consecrated. 

18. But let us now, if you please, leave the argu- 
ment which tries to withdraw the aged man from 
civic activities and turn to the examination and dis- 
cussion of the question how we may assign to old age 
only what is appropriate without imposing upon it 
any burdensome struggle, since political activity has 
many parts fitting and suitable for men of such years. 
For just as, if it were fitting for us to continue sing- 
ing to the end, we ought, since there ‘are man 
underlying tones and modes of the voice, whie 
musical people call harmonies, we ought, I say, when 
we have grown old, not to attempt that which is at 
once high pitched and intense, but that which is easy 
and also possesses the fitting ethical jae just 
so, since it is more natural for human beings to act 
and speak to the end than for swans to sing, we must 
not give up activity as if it were a lyre too tightly 
strung, but we should relax the activity and adapt it 
to those public services which are light and moderate 
and attuned to oldmen. For we do not let our bodies 
be entirely without motion and exercise when we are 
unable to wield the mattock or use jumping-weights 
or throw the discus or fight in armour as we used 
to do, but by swinging and walking, and in some 
instances by light ball-playing and by conversation, 
old men accelerate their breathing and revive the 
body’s heat. Let us, then, neither allow ourselves 
to be entirely frézen and chilled by inaction nor, on 
the other hand, by again burdening ourselves with 
every office and engaging in every kind of public 
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activity, force our old age, convicted of its weakness, 
to descend to words like these : 
O my ee hand, thou yearn’st to seizc the spear, 
But weakness brings thy yearning all to naught.* 

For even a man at the height of his powers is not 
commended if he takes upon himself, in a word, all 
public activities at once and is unwilling to leave, as 
the Stoics say of Zeus,” anything to anyone else, 
intruding and mixing himself in everything through 
insatiable desire for reputation or through envy of 
those who obtain any share whatsoever of honour 
and power in the State. But for a very aged man 
that save of office which invariably offers itself as a 
candidate at every election, that busy restlessness 
which lies in wait for eve Ms gen offered. by 
court of justice or council of State, and that ambition 
which snatches at every ambassadorship and at 
every precedence in legal matters, arc, even if you 
climinate the discredit attached to them, toilsome 
and miserable. For to do these things even with the 
goodwill of others is too burdensome for advanced 
age, but, in fact, the result is the very opposite ; 
for such old men are hated by the young, who feel 
that they do not allow them opportunities for public 
activity and do not permit them to come before the 
public, and by people in general their love of pre- 
eedence and of office is held in no less disrepute than 
is other old men’s love of wealth and pleasure. 

19. And just as Alexander, wishing not to work 
Bucephalus too hard when he was old, used to ride . 
other horses before the battle in reviewing the 
Cleanthes, Stobacus, Fel. i. 1. 12, p. 25 ed. Wachsmuth ; 


A.C. Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, p. 274; 
ef. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 147. 
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phalanx and drawing it up in line, and then, after 

iving the watchword and mounting him, immediately 
charged the enemy, and fought the battle to its 
end; so the statesman, if he is sensible, will curb 
himself when he has grown old, will keep away from 
unnecessary activities and allow the State to employ 
men in their prime for lesser matters, but in import- 
ant affairs will himself take part vigorously. For 
athletes keep their bodics untouched by necessary 
tasks and in hull force for useless toils, but we, on the 
contrary, letting petty and worthless matters go, 
will save ourselves for things that are seriously 
worth while. For perhaps, as Homer says,* “ to a 
young man everything is becoming,” and people 
accept and love him, calling the one who does man 
little things a friend of the common folk and hard- 
working, and the one who does brilliant and splendid 
things noble and high-minded ; and under some 
conditions even contentiousness and rashness have a 
certain timeliness and grace becoming to men of 
that age. But the old man in public life who under- 
takes subordinate services, such as the farming of 
taxes and the supervision of harbours and of the 
market-place, and who moreover works his way 
into diplomatic missions and trips abroad to visit 
commanders and potentates, in which there is 
nothing indispensable or dignified, but which are 
merely flattery to curry favour, seems to me, my 
friend, a pitiable and unenviable object, and to some 
people, perhaps, a burdensome and vulgar one. 

90. For it is not scasonable for an aged man even 
to be occupied in public offices, except in those which 
possess some grandeur and dignity, such as that 


* Homer, Jl, xxii. 71. 
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which you are now administering at Athens, the 
ees of the Senate of the Areopagus, and, 

, the honour of membership in the Amph 
Council, which your native State bestowed upon you 
for life and which entails " a pleasant: labour and un- 
toilsome toil.”* But even these offices aged men 
ought not to seek; they should exercise them 
though trying to avoid them, not asking for them but 
asking to be excused from them, as men who do not 
take office to themselves, but give themselves to 
office. For it iy not, as the Emperor Tiberius said, 
ee Se of age to hold 
out apply h oe a mae tay 
grace to out the te the pe asking for 
na ballot or a tina voce vote 5 or thin bo ignetio end 
mean, whereas the contrary possesscs & certain 
dignity and honour, when an aged man’s country 
chooses him, calls him, and waits for him, and he 
comcs down amid honour and ogee Oe rg to 
welcome and accept a distinction is truly 
revered and 

21. And in somewhat the same way a man who 
has grown old ought to treat speech in the 
assembly ; he should not be constantly jumping 
up on Y eyeneges. nor always, like a cock, crowing 
in opposi to what is said; nor should he, by 

involved in controversy, loose the curb of 
reverence for him in the young men's minds and 
instil into them the practice and custom of dis- 
obedience and unwillingness to listen to him; but 
he should sometimes both slacken the reins and 
allow them to throw up their heads boldly to oppose 
his opinion and to show their spirit, without even 
being present or interfering except when the matter 
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at stake is important for the common safety or 
for honour decorum. But in such cases he 
ought, even when no one calls him, to run at a speed 
his strength, letting himself be led by attend- 
ants who support him or having himself carried in a 
litter, as we are told that Appius Claudius did in 
Rome; for after the Romans had been defeated 
a in a great battle, when he heard that 
the senate was acrmitti ee ee and 
» he found that into erable, and although be 
lost the sight of both his eyes, had himself 
carried through the Forum to the Senate-house. He 
went in, took his stand in the midst of the senate, 
and said that hitherto he had been grieved by the 
lows of his eyes, but now he could pray not even to 
have ears to hear them discussing and doing thi 


so dt ul and ignoble. And thereupon, y 
es rebuking ees oastle by instructing and In- 
ting them, he persuaded them to to arms 


forthwith and fight it out with Pyrrhus for the rule 
of Italy. And Solon, when it became clear that the 
popular leadership of Peisistratus was a contrivance 
to make him tyrant, since no one dared to oppose 
or prevent it, brought out his own arms, s 

them in front of his house, and called upon the citizens 
to come to the aid of their country; then, when 
Peisistratus sent and asked him what gave him 
confidence to do this, he replied,“ My age." * 

22. However, matters of such urgent necessity do 
kindle and arouse aged men whose fire is quite 
extinct, provided they merely have breath; yet 
in other matters the aged man will sometimes, as 
has been said, act fittingly by declining mean and 
petty offices which bring more trouble to those who 
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administer them than profit and advantage to those 
for whom they are administered ; and sometimes by 
waiting for the citizens to call for him, long for him, 
and send for him at his house, he will, when he 
comes, be received with greater confidence by those 
who begged for his presence. And for the most part 
he will, even when present, be silent and let younger 
men speak, acting as a kind of umpire at the contest 
of political ambition ; and if the contest passes the 
bounds of moderation, by administering a mild and 
kindly rebuke, he will endeavour to do away with 
contention, opprobrious language, and anger, will 
correct and instruct without fault-finding him who 
errs in his opinions, but will fearlessly praise him who 
is right ; and he will voluntarily suffer defeat and will 
often give up success in persuading the people to 
his will in order that the young may grow in power 
and courage, and for some of them he will supply 
what is lacking with kindly words, as Nestor Ba 


No one of all the Achaeans will blame the words thou hast 


spoken, 

Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion, 

Truly thou arta young man, and thou mightest e’cn be my 
own offspring.*® 


23. But more statesmanlike than this it is, not 
merely to avoid, when rebuking them openly and 
in public, any biting speech which violent ly re- 
presses and humiliates them, but rather in kindly 
spirit to suggest and inculcate in private to those 
who have natural ability for public affairs advantage- 
ous words and policies, urging them on towards 
that which is noble, adding brilliancy to their 
minds, and, after the manner of riding - teachers, 
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enabling them at first to mount the —— when 
it is tractable and gentle; then, if the young man 

fails in any way, not letting him be discour 
but se him on his feet and eneouraging him, 
as A raised up and encouraged Cimon and 
Mnesiphilus did the like for Themistocles when 
they were at first disliked and decried in the city 
as being rash and unrestrained. And there is also a 
that when Domosthenes had met with a reverse 
in the assembly and was disheartened thereby, an 
aged man who had formerly heard Pericles speak 
touched him with his hand and told him that he 
resembicd that great man in natural ability and, 
therefore, had been unjust in condemning elf. 
And so also when Timotheis was hissed for being 
new-fangled and was said to be committing sacrilege 
upon music, Euripides told him to be of courage, 
for in « little while the theatres would be at his feet. 
24. And in general, just as at Rome the Vestal 
Virgins have a definite time allotted them, first for 
learning, then for performing the traditional ritcs, 
anel — and pend for teaching them, and as at 
Ephesus they call one of the servants of Artemis 
first a novice, then a priestess, and thirdly an ex- 
priestess, so the perfect statesman engages in public 
affairs, first while still a learner and a neophyte and 
finally as a teacher and initintor. For although it 
is impossible for the overscer of other athletes to 
engage in contests himself, yet he who trains a 
young man in affairs of the community and political 
struggles and prepares him for the service of his 

country 
Speaker of speeches to be and also a doer of actions," 
* Homer, JL, ix. 445. 
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is useful to the State in no small or mean degree, but 
helps towards that for which Lycurgus and 
especially exerted himself when he accustomed the 
wavs to obey every old man as if he were a 
lagi. For what had Lysander in mind when he 
said that men grow old most nobly in Lacedaemon ? 
Was it because there the older men are more than 
elsewhere allowed to live in idleness and to lend 
money or sit together and throw dice or get together 
betimes for drinking-partics#? ‘You could not say 
that. No, it was because all men of advanced age hold 
more or less the position of magistrates, erly 
counsellors, or instructors, and not only oversee 
blic affairs, but also make it their business to 
rn all details about the gymnasia, the ! 
and the daily lives of the young men, and, 
a ee ee ee 
and desired by the ; for the young 
men always cultivate and fallow them, since they 
enhance and encourage the decorum and innate 
nobility of the y without arousing their envy. 
25. For the emotion of envy is not fitting for any 
time of life, but nevertheless it has among young 
people plenty of fine names, being called “ com- 
petition,” “zeal,” and “ ambition"; but in old 
men it is totally unseasonable, uncultured, and 
le. Therefore the aged statesman, being far 
the feeling of envy, should not, as envious 
old tree trunks clearly do, try to destroy and prevent 
the sprouting growth of the plants which spring - 
beside them and grow under them, but he shou 
recelye kindly those who claim his attention and 
attach themselves to him ; he should offer himself to 


* Cf. Athenaeus 279 & and 365 c. 
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divect, guide, and support them, not only with good 
and advice, but also by giving up to 
them public offices which bring honour and reputa- 
tion, or certain public services which will do no harm 
to the people, but will be pleasing to it, and will make 
them popular. But as for such things as arouse 
opposition and are difficult and, like certain medi- 
cines, smart and hurt at first bat produce an ex- 
ecllent and profitable result afterwards, he should 
not foree young men into these and subject them to 
lar outeries while they are still unaccustomed 
to the ipeowsiderate mob; but - —_ himself 
assume the arity arising from advantageous 
measures, for ‘ this way he will make the young 
more a towards him and more eager in 
performing other services. 

26. But above all things we must remind them that 
statesmanship consists, not only in holding office, 
es pompano coe - — assembly, 
and ranting round speakers orm 
laws and pdcome motions. Most ieee all 
this is part of statesmanship, just as they think of 
course that those are philosophers who sit in a chair 
and converse and prepare their lectures over their 
books; but the continuous practice of statesmanship 
and oy hy which is every day alike seen in acts 
and deeds, they fail to perecive. For, as Dicaearchus 
used to remark, those who circulate in the porticocs 
are said to be “ promenading,”* but those who walk 
into the country or to sce a friend are not. Now 
heing astatesman is like being a philosopher. Socrates 
at any rate was a philosopher, although he did not 


elt ® * pet 0 the name of the Fevipatatio achest of 
philosophy. Cy, Maller, Prag, Uist, Graee, i. p. 226. 
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set out benches or seat himself in an armohair or 
observe a fixed hour for conversing or promenading 
with his pupils, but jested with them, when it so 
and drank with them, served in the army 
or lounged in the market-place with some of them, 
and finally was imprisoned and drank the poison. 
He was the first to show that life at all times and in 
all parts, in all experiences and activities, universally 
admits philosophy. So this is what we must under- 
stand concerning statesmanship also: that foolish 
men, even when they are generals or secrctaries or 
public orators, do notact as statesmen, but court the 
mob, deliver harangucs, arouse factions, or under com- 
pulsion perform public services 5 bat that the man 
who ix really public-spirited and who loves mankind 
and the State and is careful of the public welfare 
and truly statesmantike, that man, although he never 
put on a uniform, is always acting as a statesman by 
urging those on who have power, guidin those who 
necd guidance, assisting those who are deliberating, 
reforming those who act wrongly, encouraging those 
who are right-minded, making it plain that he is not 
just casually interested In public affairs and that he 
to the astembly or the council, not for the sake 
of getting the first seat when there is something 
serious in prospect or he is summoned, but that 
when he there he goes not merely for amuse- 
ment as if to see or hear a performance, and that 
even when he is not there in person he is present 
in thought and through inquiry, thus approving of 
some of the proceedings and disapproving of others. 
a7, For not even Aristides was often ruler of the 
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Athenians, nor Cato of the Romans, but they spent 
their ag in — service be — native 
States. pameinondas as eral gai many 
geet waceemnes, but one deed of his equal to any of 
t is recorded, which he formed in ‘Thessaly 
when he was neither general nor m te. The 
generals had led the phalanx into difficult ground 
and were in confusion (for the enemy were ages 
them hard with missile weapons), when was 
called out from his place among the infantry; and 
first by encouraging the army he put an end to con- 
fusion and fear, then, after arranging the broken 
phalanx and putting it in order, he easily led it out 
and drew it up to face the enemy, 60 that they 
changed front and withdrew. And when King 
Agis, in Arcadia, was leading against the 
enemy his army drawn yee attle, one of the elder 
Spartiates called out to that he was planning to 
cure evil with evil, pointing out that present 
unsensonable eagerness was an attempt to atone for 
his ga ey retreat from —— as Thucydides says.* 
And a ee ee en e took the advice and 
retreated. For Menecrates a chair was placed every 
day by the door of the house of government, and 
often the ephors rose up from their session and went 
to him for information and advice on the most im- 

matters; for he was considered to be a 
wise man and an intelligent one to be consulted. 
And therefore, after his physical strength had be- 
come utterly exhausted and he had to spend most of 
the day in bed, when the ephors sent for him to come 
to the market-place, he got up and set out to walk, 


* Thucydides, v. 65, 2 
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but proceeded slowly and with difficulty; then, 
mecting some boys on the way, he asked them if 
they knew of anything stronger than the necessity 
of obeying one’s master, a they replied, ‘* Not 
being able to." Accounting this as the limit of his 
service, he turned round and went home. For a 
man's zeal ought not to fail before his strength, 
but when it is deserted by strength, it should not be 
forced, Certainly Scipio, both as general and as 
statesman, always made usc of Gaius Laelius as 
his adviser, so that sone people even said that 
Scipio was the actor, but Gaius the author, of 
his deeds. And Cicero himself confesses that the 
noblest and greatest of the plans which 
as consul he restored his country to were 
a with the help of the philosopher Publius 
Sigel ius. 

93. ‘There arc, then, many kinds of political activity 
by which old men may readily benefit the com- 
monwealth by giving of their best, namely reason, 
judgement, frankness, and “ sapience profound,” as 
pects say*; for not only do our han or our feet 
or the gth of our body constitute & possession 
and a part of the State, but first of all our soul and 
the beautics of the soul—justice, moderation, and 
wisdom. And since these acquire their proper 

pene te bey slowly, it is absurd — ss 
arm, other property or possessions should de- 
rive all the benefit woe aged men but that they 
should be no longer of use to thelr country in general 
and their fellow-citizens by reason of their age, for 
age does not so much diminish our power to perform 


* Platarch seems to have no particular poct in mind, but 
merely indicates that he is using poctic diction. . 
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inferior serviccs as it increases our power for leading 
and governing. And that is the reason why they 
make the older Hermae without hands or feet, but 
with their private parts stiff,* indicating figuratively 
that there is no need whatsoever of old men who 
are active by their body’s use, if they keep their 
mind, as it should be, active and fertile. 


particular mentioned from those which represent younger 
men. 
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PRECEPTS OF STATECRAFT 


(PRAECEPTA GERENDAE 
REIPUBLICAE) 


INTRODUCTION 


Ture casay fs addressed to Menemachus, a young 
man who has asked Plutarch for advice concerning 
public life, Nothing further is known of the young 
man, except that Pardalas of Sardis is mentioned as 
his fellow-citizen (819 ¥; 6825p); but some of thase 
to whom Plutarch’s various essays are addressed 
arc known to be real persons, and it is, thercfore, 

bable that Menemachus also actually oxisted. 
Piatareh held at different times various offices, 
and moreover he was highly regarded by his fellow- 
citixens and many others as a guide, , 
and friend ; bed therefore, ae unnatural a 

arige ATL was thinking en upon a 
rolitieal career should pasar oy Paap mp te 
counsel, though it is also possible that Plutarch wrote 
the essay without being asked to do so and addressed 
M yer nothing profesodly philosop&toal and 

re is p 

little purely Meosestioal to be found 9 Gsans, 
like most of the known world, was a part of the 
Roman Empire, and the exercise of statecraft on 
a large scale was virtually limited to Romans. The 
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oceasion arose. A man could, therefore, find useful . 
and honourable occupation in public life, as Plutarch 
himself did. Although he frequently uses the great 
men of the great days of Greece as examples, Plutarch 
gives the sort of =e which would be useful to 
one engaged In su tien! activity as was to 
a rye in his time. Some of his wdvice is ble 
only to his own times and its conditions, but the 
politician or statesman of any age may recognize 
many rd pra ve as common sense, the applica- 
tion of which is limited to no time or place. The 
pes don then, of interest, not only because it throws 
asidelight upon the conditions in in Phatarch’s 
time, but on account of its own inherent value. 

The reference to troubles whieh took place “ re- 
cently under Domitian" (815 », Chapter 19) may 
indicate that the essay was written not long after 
A.p. 96, the date of Domitian’s death, 
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PRECEPTS OF STATECRAFT 


1. Ir, Menemachus, it is suitable to apply to any- 
thing at all the saying 


No one of all the Achaeans finds fault with the words thou 


hast wi P 
Nor will oppose them in speech; and yet thou hast reached 
no conclusion,* 
it may be applied to those philosophers who urge , 
people to take lessons from them, but give no real 
instruction or advice ; for they are like those who 
trim the lamps, but fail to pour in oil. Therefore, 
sceing that the desire has been aroused in you a 


Speaker of speeches to be, and also a doer of actions ® 


in your native State, as befits your noble birth, since 
you have not time to gain an understanding ‘of a 
philosopher's life in the open among affairs of State 
and public conflicts or to be a spectator of examples 
worked out in deed, not merely in word, and since 
you ask for some precepts of statecraft, I think it is 
not at all fitting that I should refuse, and I pray that 
the result may be worthy of your zeal and of my good- 
will; and, as you requested, I have made use of a 
rather large variety of examples. 

2. Virst, then, at the base of political activity there 


® Homer, Jl. ix. 55; of. Moralia, 195 2. 
* Homer, Jl. ix. 443; ef. Moralia, 795 5. 
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must be, as a firm and strong foundation, a choice of 
policy arising from judgement and reason, not from 
mere impulse due to empty opinion or contentious- 
ness or lack of other activities. For just as those who 
have no useful occupation at home spend most of 
their time in the market-place, even if there is nothing 
they need there, just so some men, because they have 
no business of their own that is worth serious atten- 
tion, throw themselves into public affairs, treating 
political activity as a pastime, and many who have 
become engaged in public affairs by chance and have 
had enou kof them are no longer able to retire from 
them without difficulty ; they are in the same pre- 
dicament as persons who have gone aboard a vessel 
to be rocked a bit and then have been driven out into 
the open sea; they turn their gaze outside, seasick 
and much disturbed, but obliged to stay where they 
are and endure their present plight. 
Over the bright calm sea 
The fair-faced loves went past them to the mad 
Outrage of the ship's oars that plough the deep.* 
These men cast the greatest discredit upon public 
life by regretting their course and being ok Sore 
when, after hoping for glory, they have fallen into 
disgrace or, after 5 sage: to be feared by others on 
account of their power, they are drawn into affairs 
which involve dangers and popular disorders. But the 
man who has entered upon public life from conviction 
and reasoning, as the activity most befitting him and 
most honourable, is not frightened by any of these 
things, nor is his conviction changed. For neither is 
it right to enter upon public life as a gainful trade, as 
® Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii, p. 896, ascribed to 
Simonides, 
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Stratocles and Dromocleides and their set used to 
invite each other to come to the golden harvest (for 
so they called the orators’ platform in jest); nor 
ought we to enter upon it as if we were suddenly 
seized by an onset of strong emotion, as Gaius 
Gracchus did, who, when his brother's misfortunes 
were still fresh, withdrew so far as possible from public 
affairs and then, inflamed by anger because certain 
ersons insulted and reviled him, rushed into public 
ife. And although he was quickly satiated with 
public affairs and fame, yet when he tried to stop and 
wished for a change and a quiet life, he found that 
his power was too great to be laid down but before 
he could lay it down he perished. And those who 
make themselves up for political competition or 
the race for glory, as actors do for the stage, must 
necessarily regret their action, since they must cither 
serve those whom they think they should rule or 
offend those whom they wish to please. On the con- 
trary, I believe that those who, like men who fall into 
a well, stumble into public life by mere chance and 
unexpectedly must be cast into confusion and regret 
their course, whereas those who enter into it quietly, 
as the result of preparation and reflection, will be 
moderate in their conduct of affairs and will not be 
disgomposed by anything, inasmuch as they have 
honour itself and nothing else as the purpose of their 
actions. 
$. So, after thus determining their choice in their 
own minds and making it invariable and unchange- 
able, statesmen must apply themselves to the under- 
standing of the character of the citizens, which shows 
itself as in the highest degree a compound of all their 
individual characters andispowerful. For anyattempt 
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on the part of the statesman to produce by himself 
at the very outset a change of character and nature 
in the people will not easily succeed, nor is it safe, 
but it is a matter that requires a long space of time 
and great power. But just as wine is at first controlled 
by the character of the drinker but gradually, as it 
warms his whole body and becomes mingled there- 
with, itself forms the drinker’s character and changes 
him, just so the statesman, until he has by his repu- 
tation and by public confidence in him built up his 
leadership, must accommodate himself to the people's 
character as he finds it and make that the object of 
his efforts, knowing by what things the people is 
naturally pleased and led. For example, the Athenian 
populace is easily moved to anger, easily turned to 
pity, more willing to suspect quickly than to be in- 
formed at leisure ; as they are readier to help humble 
persons of no reputation, so they welcome and especi- 
ally esteem facetious and amusing speeches ; whilethey 
take most delight in those who praise them, they are 
least inclined to be angry with those who make fun of 
them; they are terrible even to their chief magistrates, 
then kindly even to their enemies. Quite different is 
the character of the Carthaginian people ; it is bitter, 
sullen, subservient to their magistrates, harsh to 
their subjects, most abject when afraid, most savage 
when enraged, stubborn in adhering to its decisions, 
disagreeable and hard in its attitude towards playful- 
ness and urbanity. Never would these people, if a 
Cleon had asked them to postpone the meeting of the 
assembly on the ground that he had made sacrifice 
and had guests to entertain, have adjourned the 
mecting amid laughter and the clapping of hands ; 
nor would they, when a quail escaped from Alcibiades’ 
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cloak while he was speaking, have joined eagerly 
in hunting it down and then have given it back to 
him; no, they would have put them both to death 
for their insolence and their flippancy, secing that 
they banished Hanno on the charge 0 aspiring to be 
tyrant, because he used a lion on his campaigns to 
carry his luggage! And I do not believe that the 
Thebas either, if they had obtained control of their 
enemies’ letters, would have refrained from reading 
them, as the Athenians, when they captured Philip's 
mail-curriers with a letter addressed to Olympias, 
refrained from breaking the seal and making 
known an affectionate private message of an absent 
husband to his wife. Nor, on the other hand, 
do I believe that the Athenians would have borne 
with good temper the contemptuous pride of E:pamei- 
nondas, when he refused to reply to the accusation 
against him but rose from his seat and went out from 
the theatre through the assembly to the nasium. 
And I think, too, that the Spartans would have been 
far from enduring the insolence and buffoonery of 
Stratocles, who persuaded the Athenians to make 
sacrifices on the ground that they had won a 
victory, and then, after a true report of their 
defeat had been received, when they were angry 
with him, asked the people what wrong he had 
done them yay that, thanks to him, they had 
been happy for three days.’ Now court flatterers, 
like bird-catchers, by imitating the voices of kings 
and assimilating themselves to them, insinuate them- 
selves ary, into their good graces and decoy them 
by deceit ; but for the statesman it is fitting, not to 
imitate the character of his people, but to understand 
it and to employ for each type those means by 
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which it can be brought under his control. For 
ignorance of their characters leads to no less serious 
mistakes and failures in free States than in the 
friendships of kings. 

4, So, then, the statesman who already has attained 
to power and has won the people’s confidence should 
try to train the character of the citizens, leading 
them gently towards that which is better and treat- 
ing them with mildness; for it is a difficult task to 
change the multitude. But do you yourself, since you 
are henceforth to live as on an open stage, educate 
your character and put it in order ; and if it is not 
easy wholly to banish evil from the soul, at any rate 
remove and repress those faults which are most 
flourishing and conspicuous. For you know the 
story that Themistocles, when he was thinking of 
entering upon public life, withdrew from drinking- 
‘parties and carousals ; he was wakeful at night, was 

sober and deeply thoughtful, explaining to his friends 
that Miltiades’ trophy * would not let him sleep. 
And Pericles also changed his personal habits of 
life, so that he walked slowly, spoke gently, always 
showed a composed countenance, kept his hand 
under his cloak, and trod only one path—that which 
led to the assembly and the scnate. For a populace 
is not a simple ond easy thing for any chance person 
to subject to that control which is salutary ; but one 
must be satisfied if the multitude accept authority 
without shying, like a suspicious and capricious beast, 
at face or voice. Since, then, the statesman must 
not treat even these matters carelessly, ought he to 
neglect the things which affect his life and character, 


* Miltiades was the victorious general at Marathon, 
490 Buc, 
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that they may be clear of blame and ill report of 
every kind? For not only are men in public life 
held responsible for their public words and actions, 
but a busy themselves with all their concerns : 
dinner, love affair, marriage, amusement, and every 
serious interest. What need is there, for instance, 
to speak of Alcibiades, who, though he was most 
active of all the citizens in public affairs and was 
undefeated as general, was ruined by his audacious 
and dissolute habits in private life, and, because 
of his extravagance and lack of restraint, deprived 
the State of the benefit of his other good qualities ? 
Why, the Athenians blamed Cimon for wine-drinking, 
and the Romans, having nothing else to say, blamed 
Scipio * for sleeping ; and the enemies of Pompey the 
Great, observing that he scratched his head with 
one finger, reviled him for it.» For, just as a mole 
or a wart on the face is more unpleasant than brand- 
marks, mutilations, or scars on other parts of the 
body, so small faults appear great when observed in 
the lives of leaders and statesmen on account of the 
opinion which the majority has of governing and 
public office, regarding it as a great thing which 
ought to be clean of all eccentricities and crrors, 
With good reason, therefore, did Livius Drusus the 
tribune gain inreputation because, when many parts of 
his house were exposed to the view of his neighbours 
and an artisan promised to turn them the hes way 
and change their position for only five talents, 
Drusus replied, “Take ten and make the whole 
house open to view, that all the citizens may sce 
how I live.” For he was a man of temperate and 


(L..C.L.), where the habit is spoken of as a mark of effemi- 
nacy and licentiousness, 
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well-ordered life. And perhaps he had no need of 
that exposure to the public view; for the people 
see through the characters, counsels, acts, and lives 
of public men, even those that seem to be very 
thickly cloaked; they love and admire one man and 
dislike and despise another quite as much for his 
private as for his public practices. 

“But,” you say, “do not States put in office 
men who live licentiously and wantonly?” They 
do, and pregnant women often long for stones, and 
seasick persons for salt pickles and the like, which 
then alittle later they spew out and detest. So the 
people of democracies, because of the luxury of their 
own lives or through sheer perversity, or for lack of 
better leaders, make use of those who happen to 
turn up, though they loathe and despise them, then 
take pleasure in hearing such things said about them 
as the comic poct Plato puts into the mouth of the 
People itself : 

Take, take my hand as quickly as you can ; 

I'm going to choose Agyrrhius general *; 
and again, when he makes the People ask for a basin 
and a feather in order to yomit and then say, 


Beside my platform Mantias takes his stand,° 
and 
It feeds foul Cephalus, most hateful pest.® 


‘And the Roman Mai oy when Carbo promised 
r 


something and confirmed his promise with an oath 
and a curse, unanimously took a counter-oath that 
it did not trust him. And at Lacedaemon, when a 


* From the same play as the preceding. 
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dissolute man named Demosthenes made a desirable 
motion, the people rejected it, but the ephors chose 
by lot one of the elders and told him to make that 
same motion, in order that it might be made accept- 
able to the people, thus pouring, as it were, from a 
dirty vessel into a clean onc. 50 great is the im- 

, in a free State, of confidence or lack of 
confidence in a man's character. 

5. However, we should not on this account neglect 
the charm and power of pees er and ascribe every- 
thing to virtue, but, considering oratory to be, not 
the creator of persuasion but certainly its co- 
worker, we should correct Menander's line, 


The speaker's nature, not his speoch, persuades,” 


for both his nature and his speech do so; unless, 
indeed, one is to affirm that just as the hclmsman, not 
the tiller, steers the ship, and the rider, not the rein, 
turns the horse, so tieal virtuc, cm , not 
speech, but the "s character as tiller or rein, 
sways a State, laying hold of it and directing it, as 
it were, from the stern, which is, in fact, as Plato 
says,’ the easiest way of turning an animal about. 
For thease great and, ax Homer calls them, “ Zeus- 
descended " kings pad themselves out with le 
robes and seeptres and guards and divine oracles, 
and although they enslaved the multitude by their 
grandeur, as if were superior beings, they 


rita cosa are Ng ey 
we - 
mf ay bmp ae » but directed from the 
stern, where the living creature is tu turn about 
(f pddora eforpopor Loew), laying hold on the soul by per- 
ion, as by a r, according to thelr own tion ** 

(trans. kt. G. Bury in L.C.L,). 
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wished nevertheless to be “ speakers of words" and 
they did not neglect the charm of speech, 


Nor the assemblies in which men make themaclves greatly 
distinguished,’ 


= wt worshi not only Zeus of the Council, 
ioouen Athena of War, but they invoked 


whe accompanies reverend monarchs,* 


softenin asion and overcomin charms 
ee ae 
\4 t a private 

pee hy poe nae my ol aor py beeen 
gain power and rule the multitude unless he pos- 
sesses persuasion and attractive specch ? Now the 
pilots of ships employ others to give orders to the 
rowers, but the statesman needs to have in himself 
the mind that steers and also in himself the speech 
that gives orders, that he may not require some 
other man's voice and be o to say, as Iphicrates 
did when defeated through the eloquence of Aristo- 

hon's orators, aot nuns? pon bolt pa 3 

ut superior my play may not Lose 
oonal Buripides, : . 

Oh that the seed of wretched men were mute,‘ 

and 


Ah, would that deeds of men possessed a 
That clever speakers fe ying tires 8 


a » TL Ix, 441. 
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las Myew dropvupdrog Sordov daobdpd- 
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waracKeuys pe« w dxivnce rdv Sijpov, 6 

Be Bedrtav ri w 3’ dddvaros, mapedbey 

els pdoov «trey * *AOnvatar, wis obdros 


« wédkw, bub robr rd MepexAda 
teat ee pe,” a oe yon. Boon, 
= ay bad oe mpwrov 


Tal “Euchene 1 onntiben, 
ths Kat Gow 
in dt fy at “he al 
rav Lmapriardw wdrepow avdros my cpurcdtjs 
& ge added by Bernards, 
rod added by Rernardakis. 
— re 
* Aleamenes and Nesiotes were sculptors of the fifth 


century ac. Ictinus was architect of the Parthenon, 
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for these sayings ought perhaps to be granted as 
a refuge to Alcamenes, Nesiotes, Ictinus,* and all 
artisans and craftsmen if they take an oath that 
they are no speakers ; as once at Athens, when two 
architects were being questioned with a view to a 
public work, one of them, a wheedling and elegant 
speaker, moved the people by declaiming a prepared 
speech about the construction of it, but the other, 
who was a better architect but lacked the power of 
speech, came forward and said: “‘ Men of Athens, 
what he has said, I will do.” For, as Sophocles 
says,’ only those are servants of the goddess of 
artistry who “ on the anvil with a heavy hammer ” 
and with blows work the yielding and inanimate 
material of their art. But the spokesman for 
Athena of the City and Themis of Counsel, 


She who dismisses assemblies of men and who also 
convenes them,® 

em) ioe speech as his only instrument, moylding 
and adapting some things and softening and smooth- 
ing off those which are hindrances to his work, such 
as would be knots in wood or flaws in iron, is an 
ornament to the city. For this reason the govern- 
ment in Pericles’ time was “in name,” as Thucy- 
dides says,* ‘‘ a democracy, but in fact the rule of 
the foremost man,” because of his power of specch. 
For Cimon also was a good man, as were Ephialtes 
and Thucydides, but when the last named was asked 
by Archidamus King of the Spartans whether he 


* Nauck, J'rag. Craec. I'rag. p- 309, no. 760, perhaps from 
the satyr drama Pandora. 
© Homer, Od. ii. 69. 
4 Si Plato, Sophist, 267 x. 
* Thucydides, ii. 65. 8. 
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fipov, od Karéoxev ov’ expdrncev, aAX’ wyero 
Bia Pepduevos eis LuxeAlav xal ovvexrpaynd- 
Copevos. ov pev ody AvKov od pact TOY wry 
kparety, Sijuov Sé Kal moAw ék Tay drwy dyew 
Set pdAtora, yu}, Kabdrep evicor TOV dyvpvdorwy 
trept Adyov AaBds duotsous Kal dréyvous Cyrodvres 
év rots, woAAols Tis yaoTpds EAkovow edwyodyres 
} rod Badavriov diSdvres, 7} muppixas twas 7 
povopdywy Geduara mapacKevdlovres del Syp- 
E ayaryotor, paddov 8€ Synpoxorodor. Syuaywyia 
yap 4 Sua Adyou mefoudvwy eoriv, at $é rovadra 
Tilacedoes tOv dydwy oddev dAdywr Liwy dypas 
kat Bovxodrjoews diadépovow. 

6. ‘O pévror Adyos Eorw rod modtriKod purjre 
veapos Kal Bearpixds, wonep mavyyupilovros Kal 
orepavymokobvros é& daddy wal ddaste 6vo- 
parwy: pir’ ad madd, ds 6 Ivbéas tov Anpo- 
abévous eeyev, eAdvyviwy dlwr* Kal codioriKis 

F reptepylas evOuprjuace mxpots Kal mepiddois pos 
kavéva, Kal SiaBijrqv aarnxpiBwpevais: GAN womep 
of povatkol riv Bigw déioiar. r&v xopSdv 7Oucty 


1 névov Benseler: pove, * Slew Meziriacus; dfew, 
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or Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied, 
" Nobody can tell; for whenever I throw in 
aes he says he was not thrown and wins by 
persuading the onlookers." And this brought not 
only reputation to Pericles but safety to the State; 
fur it was swayed by him it preserved its 
existing prosperity and refrained from foreign ¢n- 
tanglements, But Nicias, whose policy was the 
same, but who lacked such power rsuasion and 
tricd to rein in the people with speech as casy as a 
gnaffic, could not restrain or master it, but against 
his will went off to Sicily on its back and together 
with it came a cropper. The wolf, they say, cannot 
be held by the cars ; but one must lead a people or 
a State chicfly by the ears, not, as some do who have 
no practice in speaking and seck uncultured and in- 
artistic holds upon the people, pulling them by the 
belly by means of banquets wh nas of money or 
arranging ballet-danees or g atorial shows, by 
which they lead the common Me or rather curry 
favour with them. Yor leadership of s people fe 
leadership of those who are ed by speech ; 
but enticing the mob means as have just 
been mentioned is eels J like catehing and h 
irrational beasts. 

6. The speech of the statesman, however, must not 
be juvenile and theatrical, as if he were making @ 
speech for show and weaving a garland of delicate 
and flowery words ; on the other hand it must not, 
as Pytheas said of the speech of Demosthenes, 
smell of the lamp and elaborate literary labour, 
with sh pap and with periods precisely 
mesensed by re and compass. No, just as musicians 
demand that the touch upon the strings exhibit fecl- 
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* 'lhese seem to he somewhat technical words employed 
by the rhetoricians. 

» Of. Aristotle, Rheturio, iii. 1017, p. 1411 a; said by the 
Athenian orator Leptines, in opposing the destruction of 
Sparta, one of the “ eyes of Greece.” 

© Of. Life of Phocion, chap. i. 

4 Bergk, Poel. Jar. (rae. ii. p. 396. 

© Cf. Life of Pericles, chap. viii. The reference is 
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ing, not mere technique, so the specch of the states- 
man, counsellor, and ruler must not exhibit shrewd- 
ness or subticty, and it must not be to his credit to 
speak fluently or artistically or distributively,* but 
his must be full of unaffected character, 
truc high-mindedness, a father’s frankness, fore- 
sight, and thoughtful concern for others. His 
must also have, in a good cause, a charm 
t pleases and a winning persuasivencss ; in addi- 
tion to nobility of purpose it must possess grace 
arixing from stately diction and appropriate and 
persuasive thoughts. And political oratory, much 
more than that used in a court of law, admits 
maxims, historical and mythical tales, and metaphors, 
by means of which those who employ them sparingly 
and at the proper moment move their audiences 
exceedingly ; as did he who said “ Do not make 
Hellas onc-cyed,” * and Demades when he said he 
was “governing the wreck of the State,"* and 
Archilochus saying 
Nor let the stone of Tantalus 
Hang o'er the head of this our isle, 
and Pericles when he bade the Athenians to remove 
“the eyesore of the Peiracus,"* and Phocion when 
he said with reference to the victory of Leosthencs 
that the furlong race of the war was good, but he 
was fearful about the long-distance race’ And, in 
ncral, loftiness and grandeur of style are more 
tting for political speech; examples are the 
Philippics and the speeches in Thucydides 
that of the ephor Sthenelatdas, that of King Archi- 


aa the pros 
by. Life of Phocion, chap. xxiii, 
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Ld fae agg Ad 86 ; ii, 72: ii. 60, 
> Nance Graec. Frag. p. 441, 1. 22; from the 
aie 2 of Ei Nh A py 
These two retorts are recorded by Plutarch, Life of 
Pal chap. xi. p. 851. ‘The second obviously refers 
to misconduct on the part of Demades. ‘* The sow (teaches 
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damus at Plataca, and that of Pericles after the 
ee But, os for tho rhetorical — 
periods o! Ephorus, Theopompus, naxi- 
Sana, which they deliver after they have armed 
and drawn up the armies, ft can be said of them, 


None talles so foolishly when near the steel.’ 


7. It is true, however, that deriston and ridicule 
are. sometimes proper parts of the statesman's 
speech if Te not as insults or buffoonery, 
but for needful reproof and disparagement. That 
sort of thing is most Inudable in rejoinders and 
replies ; for when employed of set purpose and 
without provocation, it makes the speaker a 
to be a clown and carries with it a suspicion of von, 
such as wos attached to the ridicule in the 
of Cicero, Cato the Elder, and Aristotle's pupil 
Euxithels, all of whom frequently employed le 
without vious tion. But for one who 
employs it in fence the oecasion makes it 

and at the same time plowing, as when 
osthenes, in reply to a man w susp 
of being a thief and who mocked him for writing at 
night, said, “ I am aware that I offend you by keep- 
a light burning,” and to Demades who uted, 
“Demosthenes would correct me—'the sow cor- 
recting Athenn,'" he replied, “ Yes, Yr Athena 
was caught in adultery last year!" * Witty too was 
Xenaenctus's rejoinder to the citizens who reviled 
him for running away when he was general, “ Yes, 
or contends with) Athena" was a proverbial expresston ; ef. 
Theoeritus, laste 23. As sus (dloeet} Minervam the 4. 
verb was current in Lutin ; ang g 310 Maller, p. 408 
Lindsay ; Cicero, ald iliares, ix. 18.8; Academica, i. 4 
Oratore, il. 57, FBR. 
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} nenpayévar Herwerden: wempaxévat. 
3 edyero Bernardakis: ntxero. 





* Cf. Life of Alcibiades, chap. x. 
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to keep company, my dears.” But in jesting 
one must guard against going too far and against 
offending one’s hearers Jesting at the wron 
moment or App ae speaker appear ble pn | 
mean-spirited, as werates did; for he went up 
into the assembly and said that he, like the State, 
haa little strength but moch bluster, and at the time 
of the disaster at Chacroneia he came forward among 
the people and said, “I wish the State had not met 
with so great a misfortune as to make you listen even 
to me us adviser,” for this remark showed him to be 
mean-spirited, the other to be crazy, and neither is 
becoming to a statesman. But in Phocion concise- 
ness of speech was admired. At any rate Polyeuctus 
declared that Demosthenes was the greatest orator, 
but Phocion the cleverest in speaking, because hiy 
speech contained the most meaning in the fewest 
words. And Demosthenes, am. he despised 
the other orators, used to say when Phocion rose to 
speak, “ The cleaver of my speeches is getting up.” 
8. Most of all, then, try to employ in addressin 
the people well-considered, not empty, speech, 
to use precaution, knowing that even the great 
Pericles used to pray before making a public s 
that no single uttcrance foreign to the matter in 
hand might occur to him. But nevertheless the 
orator must always keep his speech nimble and in 
good practice for making apt rejoinders ; for occasions 
arise quickly and often bring with them in public 
affairs sudden developments. ‘That is why Demo- 
sthenes was inferior to many, as they say, 
he drew back and hesitated when the occasion called 
for the ite course, And hrastus tells us 
that Alciblades,* because he p » hot only to say 
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* ‘The name Leo, “lion,” made the little man seem 
ridiculous. 
> Aristophanes, Knights, 187, The reference is to Cleon. 
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moved the events which take place and the 
ties which offer themsclycs that he sprin 
to his feet is the onc who most thrills the crowd, 
attracts it, and carries it with him. So it was, for 
example, with Leo * of Byzantium ; he once came to 
the Athenians when they were in political 
discord, and when they laughed at him because he 
was a little man, he said, ‘ What if you should see 
my wife, who hardly comes up to = knee?” 
Then when they laughed louder, “ And yet,” he 
said, “ little as we are, when we quarrel with cach 
other, the city of Byzantium ts not big cnough to 
hold us.” So also when Pythcas the orator was 
Fam in opposition to the granting of honours to 
exander and someone said to him, “ Do you, at 
nes = mpg y to speak on such important matters?" 
replied: “ And yet Alexander is younger than I, 
and you are voting to make him a 
9. And the statesman must bring to the struggle 
of statecraft—a s le which is not unim t, 
but calls for all one's fighting pow which 
is severely trained in firmness of voice and strength 
of lungs, that he may not be frequently so weary 
and burnt out as to be defeated by same 


Rapacious bawler with a torrent’s voice." 


Cato, when he had no hope of winning his cause by 
persuasion because the popular assembly or the 
senate was gained over beforchand - fayours and 
interests, used to get up and speak the whole day, 
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dorep dywnorhy Bearal, cal rév POdvov éxarhijr- 
rovow at Aaumpav éyovoa Kal rayelay abfnow 
E dpyal cat Suvdpes. ovre yap rip dyow 6 *Api- 
orwy Kamvdy mrovety ode Sdkav PAdvov, jv edOds 
éxAdpufy Kal rayéws, dAAG TOv Kara puxpov adfa- 
vopevww Kat axoAaiws dAAov d\Aaydbev émAapBd- 
veobar: Sd troMoi mpiv dvbjcar wept 7d Biya 
kareuapdvOncay. dmov 8, womep emt ro Adda 
Aéyovew, 
6 yddos Fv vordrnyos ev ovacw, 


2, vi. 4 nat translation is adapted from that of Sir 
John Sandys (1.C.L.). 
* Vaton's translation (in L.C.L.) of the phrase in Anth. 
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thus destroying his opponents’ opportunity. On the 
subject, then, of the preparation of one’s South and 
the way to use it these remarks are enough for one 
who has the ability to go on and discover the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them. 

10. There are two entrances to public life and two 
paths leading to it: one the quick and brilliant 
road to reputation, by no means without risk, the 
other more prosaic and slower, but safer, For some 
men launch out at onee into political life with some 
conspicuous, great, and daring action, like men who 
launch a vessel from a promontory that juts out into 
the sea; they think Pindar is right in saying 

To a work's beginning we needs must set 

A front that shines afar,* 
for the masses are more ready to —S beginner 
because they are so palled and surfeited with those 
to whom they are accustomed, just as spectators 
at a show are glad to accept a new performer ; 
and poo 4 and power that has a brilliant 

takes envy's breath away. For, as 

Ariston says, fire does not cause smoke, nor reputation 
envy, if it blazes up quickly at the start, but those 
who om great gradually and slowly are attacked 
one one side, a from another; hence 
many men before coming to full bloom as public 
speaker have withered away. But if, as is said of 


‘The noise o the barrier's fall was in his cars * 


Pal. xi. 86 on Pericles, quoted from the earlier ram on 
Ladas, a famous runner of Sparta. ‘The sudden cutting or 
lowsening of the taut rope stretched acrom: the startingr-line 
was accompanied by an audible sound, See F. N. Gardiner, 
Jour, Heil, Studies xxill. p, 202. 
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&0a Kdorepavotro' mpecBedwy 7) OpiapBedwr 7 
orparnydy émdavds, otf? of ‘SBovobvres otf? a 
Katadpovobyres dpoiws él rovodrwy icxdovow. 
odrw mapadbev «is Sdéav “Aparos, apxiy mown- 
F odpevos mrodrelas riv NuxoxAgous rod tupdyvov 
KardAvaw: obtws "AAKiPiddns, ta Mavrinka 
avoricas ent Aaxedaroviovs. Topas 8é Kal 
OprapBevdew Hélov pajrw rapid els obyKAnTov: odK 
eBvros Sé Lida, “ mAcioves” Epn “ rdv_ TALov 
dvaré\ovra mpookuvoiaw 7 Sudjevov’’* Kat DvAAas 
brett robr’ dxovoas. Kal Leemiwva Sé KopyijAov 
ovx ad’ Fs ervxev dpyiis 6 “Pwpyatwy Sijpos dyo- 
pavouiay perepydpevov éfaidvns tmarov anédese 
805 mapa Tov vopov, dAAd Savudoas abrod petpaxiov 
pev dvros tiv ev “IBnpla povoyaylay Kal vixny, 
puxpov 8° vorepov 7a mpds Kapynddu xtAcapyodvros 
épya, wept dv «al Kdrwv 6 mpecBurepos av- 
epubvnoev 


olos ménvutat, Tol Sé axial alccovow. 


vov obv dre Ta mpdypara T&v méAewv odK exer 
moAguwy tyepovias oddé rupavviiwy Karaddces 
ode cvuppayrdas mpdges, tiv’ dv tis apyiy ém- 
pavods Napox kal Aapmpas modrelas; at dixac Te 
Aetrovrar af® Syudovat Kal mpeoBetar mpos adro- 
B xpdropa dv8pds diarrdpou Kal Odpaos dua Kal vody 
gyovros Sedpevar. odd 8 gore Kal rdv mapet- 


1 xdoredavodro Coraes, followed by Bernardakis: xal 
arepavoiro. ‘ 

2’ As Bernardakis says, either af should (so Reiske) be 
omitted or (preferably) another af should be inserted before 
mpeapetat. 
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even when he has been crowned for hfs brilliant 
success on an embassy, for a notable triamph, or for 
achievement as a general, in such instances neither 
those who envy a man nor those who despise him 
have so much power as before. In this way Aratus 
arrived at fame, beginning his public life with the 
destruction of the tyrant Nicocles ; so Alcibiades, by 
making the Mantinean alliance against the Lacedac- 
monians. Pompey demanded a triumph although 
he had not yet been admitted to the senate, and 
when Sulla voted against it, he said,“ More worship 
the rising than the setting sun"; and Sulla, when 
he Soe this, withdrew his opposition. And take 
the case of Cornelius Scipio ; it was not because of 
any — beginning _ the a le an 
denly contrary to law appol: consu 
when he was a candidate for the aedileship, but 
rather because they admired his victorious 4 
combat in Iberia when he was a mere youth, and 
deeds a little later at Carthage as military tribunc, 
about which Cato the Elder exclaimed 


He and be has senso, the rest are mere filckering 
pM as 


Nowadays, then, when the affairs of the cities no 
longer include leadership in wars, nor the over- 
throwing of tyrannics, nor acts of alliances, what 
opening for a conspicuous and brilliant public carcer 
could a young man find? There the public 
lawsuits and embassies to the Emperor, de- 
mand a man of ardent temperament and one who 
possesses both courage and intellect. But there are 
many execllent lines of endeavour that are neglected 


* Homer, Od. xi. 495 (slightly changed). 
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(805) weve €v rats méAect Kaddv dvadrapBdvovra Kai 


rav €& ous datdov rapadvopevwy én’ aloydvy 
twt Tis médews 7 BACB peOcordvra mpds adrdv 
émotpégew, 7n Se kal dicen peyddAn Kad@s Sixa- 
obeioa Kal mitts ev ovvnyopia mpds dvridiKxov 
icxupdv rép dobevots Kai mappyota mpds wyyendva 
HoxOnpov drép rod Sixatov karéornoev évious els 
dpxiv modreias év8otov. od« dAlyou Sé Kal 8 
ExGpas ndéyOnoar, émyeupjoavres dvOpdmois émi- 
PPovov exovow akiwpa cal doPepdv: edOds yap % 
C rod Karadvbévros lays 7H Kparioavrt pera Bed- 
tlovos Sdéns dadpyet. 7d pév yap avdpl xpnor@ 
kal 8: dperjy mpwrevovrt mpoopdyecbar Kara 
POdvov, ds Tlepuxret Xippias, "AAkpéwv' Se 
Oemoroxdre?, Mopuaniv 8é KAdS:i0s, "Exapewadvda 
Se Mevexdrcidns 6 pirwp, otre apds Sdéav Kaddv 
or’ GdAws cupdépov: drav yap eapyaprdvres of 
mroMol mpos avdpa xpnordv, 0” 6 yiyverar rayéws 
én’ dpyf} peravorjowat, mpos toiro thy paorny 
drrodoyiav Sixaordrny vouilovow, éemurpipar rov 
dvareioavra Kal Karapfdyevov. To uévror daiAov 
dvOpwmov, amovoia S€ Kal Sewdrnre memoupdvoy 
D dd’ adr@ ri mddw, olos Fv KAdwy *Abrjvnar Kal 
Krcoddv, énavacrdvta Kabedeivy Kat ramewdoa 
Aapnpav roretrat THY mdpodov Womep Spdyaros ris 
modrelas. odK ayvod 8 srt Kai Bovdjy twes 
éraxbh Kal shuyapyixiy Kodovaavres, dorep 


1 'AAxpéwy Bernardakis: dAxualwy, 
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‘in our cities which a man may take up, and also 
many practices resulting from evil custom, that have 
insinuated themselves to the shame or injury of the 
city, which » man may remove, and thus turn them 
to ‘account for himself. Indeed in past times o just 
verdict gained in a great suit, or good faith in — 
as advocate for a weak client against a powerf 
opponent, or bokiness of speech in behalf of the right 
— a wicked ruler, has opened to some men a 
glorious entrance into public life. And not a few 
also have grown great through the cnemics they have 
made by a men whose position made them 
enviable or ca) them to be feared; for when 
such a man is overthrown his power passes at once, 
and with better reputation, to the man who over- 
came him, For attacking, through motives of envy, 
a good man who, an account of his virtue, is leader 
of the statc, as Periclos was attacked by Simmias, 
‘Themistocles by Alemeon, Pompey by Claudius, and 
Epamcinondas by Menecleides the orator, is neither 
conducive to a good reputation nor advantageous in 
any other way ; for when the have committed 
a wrong against a good man and (which happens 
quickly) repent of their anger, they think the casiest 
way to excuse themselves for this offence is the most 
just, namely, to destroy the man who was the 
author of it and persuaded them to commit it. On 
the other hand, to revolt against a bad man who by 
shameless audacity and cunning has made the city 
subject to himself, such as Cleon and Cleophon were 
at Athens, and to pull him down and humble him 
igen a glorious entrance upon the stage of public 
ce. And f am not ignorant of the fact that some 
men by curtailing the power of an oppressive and 
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(805) *EgudArys "Abiyqat kal Dopuiwy map’ *HAelots, 
Svvapyuw dpa Kal Sdfav € éoyov" aAAd péyas apxopevep 
moAurelas odros 6 6 eahite A éort. f 6 Kal Bedriova 
LdAwy eAaBev dp v; Steordons és Tpia Hépn Tijs 

E wéAews, 70 THY iwv Aeyopnévey kal TO TOY 
Tledidwy Kal rd tv y Ta, parley: oddevl yap eupifas 
éavrdv, aM Kowds Ov mao Kal mdvra Aéywv Kal 
mparTwy mos dudvovay pen vopobérns él Tas 
Siadvcets Kal xaréornoey ovTw THY. dpyyv. 7) 
pey ody émupaveorépa mdpodos els Ti ToAuretav 
Tooatras exer Kal Touatras dpxds. 

11. Thy D doparj kat axoAatay efovro mroAAol 
Tay evdoewr, "Aproreié Sy Owkiwv, Tlappe s 6 
OnBaios, AetKodos év oun, Kdrwy, "Ayn aos 
6 Aanedaupdvos: ToUTwy yap ExaoTos, Womep ot 
kirrot rots lexydovor Ov 56 pan mrepimexdpuevor 

F ovvefavioravrat, mpocdpapy dvSpi mpeoBurépy 
véos ért Kal d8ofos evddéw, kara puxpov alpduevos 
td Tis mepl éxeivov Suvdpews Kal ovvavtayopevos 
tpewwe cal peep age éavrov «is wid mrohrelav. 
*Apwreld my pe pey yap nvénoe KAccobdvns cal Dw- 
klwva Xafpias, fame: *$é LDvAdas, Karwva Se 
Mdéipos, "Exapewdivdas de Tlappévn,* kat Avoay- 
8pos "Aynoiaov: GAN odros ev tro" prroripias 
dxalpov Kal {ndorumias bia ddgav* bBpicas an- 
éppupe rayd Tov Kabnyenova Tov mpdgewv" of 3 
GAAot Kadds al moduTiKds Kal dypt réAovs eepd- 

1 péos Ext Benscler: éri véos. 

8 + AcdxoMoy] Lopeyov Kaltwasscr. 

aan 62 Mappés va Kaltwusser: drapewweivdav 52 
4 tnd added by Meziriacus, 
7 apni i B3eay Schaefer: 3éfav. 
® apdgew» Emperius: mpaxréwy. 
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oligarchical senate, as Ephialtes did at Athens and 
Phormio at Elis, have gained at the same time both 
power and glory; but to one who is just entering 
upon public life there is a great risk in this, Therefore 
Solon made a better beginning, when the State was 
divided into three factions called the Diacrians (“ hill- 
folk"), the Pedieans (“ plninsfolk ""), and the Paralians 
(‘ coastfolk"'); for he entangled elf with none of 
them, but acted for all in common and said and did 
everything to bring about concord among them, so 
that he was chogen lawgiver to reconcile their differ- 
ences and in this way established his rule. So many, 
then, and of such kinds are the more conspicuous 
ways of entering upon a public carcer, 

11. Butthesafeand leisurely way has beenchosenby 
many famous men—<Aristeides, Phocion, Pammencs 
the Theban, Lucullus at Rome, Cato, the Lacedae- 
monian Agesilais. For just as ivy rises by twining 
itself about a strong tree, so each of these men, 
by attaching himself while still young to an older man 
and while still obscure to a man of reputation, being 
gradually raised up under the shelter of his power 
and growing great with him, fixed himself firmly and 
rooted himself in the affairs of State. For Aristeides 
was made great by Cleisthenes, Phocion by Chabrias, 
Lucullus by Sulla, Cato by Maximus, Epameinondas 
aided Pammenes, and Lysander Agesilais. But 
Agesilais through untimely ambition and jealousy of 
Lysander's reputation insulted and quickly cast aside 
the guide of his actions ; but the others ia noble and 
statesmanlike fashion cherished their teachers until 


* Of. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, chap. v. = 
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806 mevoav Kal cvverexdopnoay, WoTrep Ta Tpds TArov 
i owpara, To Aapmpivov adrods miAw 
ad’ éaurdv avfovres Kal ovverpwrilovres. of yotv 
Lkirlw Backalvovres troxpiriy adrov amedai- 
vovto Tay mpdgewy rrounrny Se Aaidov rov ératpov, 
6 8é Aaidtos tn’ oddevds émipOn rovrwy GAN’ del 
SceréAece ri} Leimiwvos dperf Kal 5dfy cvpdiAori- 
poduevos. "Adpdvios 5é Tlopmniou didos, et Kal 
advu Tamewos +, Gpws enidofos dv traros aipe- 
B Oijceobar, Tousaniov orovddlovros érépois, dardarn 
tis piAotipias eld ode dv obrwm Aapmpov adr@ 
evécbat 7d Tvyelv brarelas, ws dviapdy dua Kal 
sete el Tloparniou ur) OéAovros jundé oupmpar- 
rovros* éviayTov odv dvacyduevos pdvov ovre Tis 
dpyiis anérvye Kal ri didlav Sierjpnce. rots 8 
ovrw xetpaywyoupevors bd’ érépav ent Sdfav dua 
oupPatver yapilecbail re moAAois, Kdv Te cupBatvp 
8vcKoAov, ante arexPdvecBat- 51d Kat Diduraos 
*"AdeEdvSpw mapriver Kradcba didous, éws eeort, 
BactAevovros érépov mpds xapw dpidodvra kal 
drodpovovjevor. 
12. AipeioBar 5é Set tov dpydpevov modtrelas 
C Hyepdva pt) dads tov ev8ofov Kai Suvardv, ddAa 
Kal rov 8. dperiy Towbrov. as yap od wav dév- 
Spov ebdder mpoolecbar Kal dépew mepimAckopévny 
vy dpedov GAN Ena xatanviyer Kal Siadbelper 
si avénow adrijs, obrws év rats médeow of yx 
Prrdxadar, Prrdripor S€ Kal Pidapyor pdvov, ov 
mpotevras Tois véows mpdgewy adopyds, GAN’ domep 


* Cf. Life of Pompey, chap. xliv., where another story con- 
cerning the friendship of Pompey for Afranius is told. 
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the end and joined in honouring them, enhancing 
in turn with their own radiance, and illuminating, 
like the heavenly bodies that face the sun, that wh 
caused themselves to shine. pore coayy Sea ag de- 
tractors said that he was the actor, his friend 
Laclius the real author of his deeds; Laclius, however, 
was not puffed up by any of thosesayings buteontinued 
always eagerly to exalt Scipio's virtue and renown. 
And view ged friend Afranius, even though he was 
of humble station, nevertheless expected to be 
elected consul, but when Pompey favoured other 
candidates, he relinquished his ambition, saying that 
gaining the consulship would be to him not so much 
a as painful and troublesome, if it were against 
ompey's will and without his co-operation ; and so 
after waiting only one year he both gained the office 
and the friendship. Those who are thus 
led to renown by the hand of others gain favour 
with many, and at the same time, if Ing un- 
reget pry bol meghepeeren and that is why 
ip advised Alexander to gain friends as long as 
he could while another man was king by having 
ee intercourse with others and maintaining 
diy relations with them. 

12. But anyone who is entering upon a public 
carcer should choose as his leader a man who is not 
merely of established reputation and powerful, but 
os ae Oe ee ee ee ws 
just as not every tree will acce ree 6 
grape-vine which entwines iteclt about it, but some 
trees stifle and ruin its growth, so in States, the men 
who are not lovers of what is noble, but merely 
lovers of honours and of office, do not afford young 
men opportunities for public activities, but throug 
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(806) spodijy cavrdy riv Sdééav ddarpovpévous audLovaw 
ind POdvov Kal KaTapapaivovow: as Maps ev 
ArBin «al mddw ev Vadaria modAdd 8a LAA 
KaropOdeas énatoaro xpipevos, aybecbels pev 

Dadrod rH adfyoe, mpopacw 5é rv odpayida 
momoduevos améppulev' 6 yap LvAdas, ote 7H 
Mapiw orparnyodvr. ovviv tayedwy ev ArBun, 
mreupbels in” adbrod mpds BOxyov Tyayer *Toydpbayv 
aixyydAwrov: ofa be véos prrdripos, dpte 86&ns 
yeyevpévos, odK TpeyKe perpiws 7O edriynua 
yAuyidpevos 8 exdva rijs mpdgews ev oppayibe 
tov “loyépbay adr@ mapadSdpevov eddpe Kal 
rot? éykaddy 6 Mdpwos drréppupev adrév: 6 Se 
mpos KdrovAov' Kat MéredAov avdpas dyabovs 
kat Mapiw Svaddpous peraords Taxd Tov Mdpuov 
éfjrace kal xaréhuce TO eududiw rrodduw@ puxpod 

E Sejoavra thy ‘Payny dvatpépa. Las pévros 
kat Tloumiov ex véou pév hpev drefavordpevos 
adt® kal riv Kehadjy drokadunrépevos émidvrt, 
kat rots GAAots véows mpdfewy tyepovuKdv pera- 
S:Sods ddopuds, evious 8 kal rapoftvwy dxovras, 
évérAnoe didorisias kal Cijdov ra orpatedpara: Kal 
mdvrwy expdtnce BovAdpevos elvar uz) povos GdAd 
mp@ros kal péyoros év moAdois Kal peyddAois. 
rodrwy ody éxeaOar Set trav avipdv Kal tovrots 
éudverOat, nj, Kabdmep 6 Aloudmov BacWloKxos 

F émi trav wpwv rob derod Kopuobels aldvidiov éf- 

1 Kdrovdovy Bernardakis after the Basle as. (Wyttenbach 
reads KdrAov): xdrouAAov, 





* Equivalent here to adjutant, 
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repress them and, to speak figuratively, wither 
them up by es them of glory, their natural 
nourishment. Marius, after having achieved 
many successes in Libya and — in Gaul with the 
help of Sulla, ceased to employ him and cast him off, 
being angered by his growth in power, but using the 
Incident of the seal as a pretext. For Sulla, when 
Marius was general and he was quaestor® in Libya, 
was sent by Marius to Bocchus and took Jugurtha 
risoner; and b & young man who had just 
fad his first taste 0 lory, he did not bear his good 
fortune with moderation, but had a seal engraved 
with a representation of his deed—Jugurtha sur- 
rendering to him—and wore it.» Marius threw this 
up against him and cast him off. And Sulla, trans- 
ferring his — to Catulus and Metellus, 
worthy men opposed to Marius, pe drove 
Marius out and broke his power in vil war 
after he had almost overthrown Rome. Sulla, 
however, exalted Pompey from the time of his 
uth, rising up and uncovering his head when 
a came near; and also by giving the other young 
men opportunities for acts of leadershi even 
by urging some on against their will, he filled his 
armies with ambition and cagerness ; and he gained 
power over them all by wishing to be, not the only 
great man, but first and test among many 
greatones. Such, then, are the men to whom it 
statesmen should attach themselves and cling closely, 
not snatching glory away from them, like Acsop's 
wren who was carried up on the eagle's shoulders, 
then suddenly flew out and got ahead of him, but 


a Cy. Life of Marius, chap. x., and Life of Sulla, chap. 
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éxrn Kal mpoédbacer, obrw tiv exelvwy Sdfav bd- 
apralovras avrods aAAd map’ éexelvwy dua per’ 
evvolas Kal giAias AapBdvovras, ws odd’ dpfar 
Kadds rods pi) mpdrepov opbds Sovdredcavras, F 
¢now 6 TlAarwv, Suvapevous. 

18. “Emerat 82 rodrous  mepl dilwy xplats, 
aia thy QOemorokddous : érawotca pire ri 

éwvos Sudvorav. 6 pev yap KAéwy, dre mp@rov 
éyvw tis modurelas dnreobar, tods pidovs ovv- 
ayayow eis radTd SieAdoaro Tiv diAlav mpds adrous, 
_ Os TOAMA Tis dpOis Kal Sixalas mpoapécews 
paddecovcay ev ti moditelg Kal mapdyovcay: 
dpewoy & dv énoince tiv ¢tAdomAouriav éxBaddy 


807 rijs yuyfjs Kal thy dirdovexiay cal POdvov Kal 


kaxonbelas Kabijpas atrév: ob yap ddiiwy ai 
moras avipdy Kal dveraipwy adda xpnordy Kal 
o — Sdovrar: vuvl 5é rods pev didrous 
a 


acev, 


éxardv 8é xtkdw Kepadrat Koddkwy oipwto- 
pévay' étyuayro 
mept avrov, ws of Kkwputxol A€dyovor Kal tpayds 
* : 4 » ”~ ‘ .' e / 
dy mpos rods émekets kal Bapds adfis bréBaddAc 
Tois moAAots pds xdpw éavrdv, 
yepovraywyav Kdavapiobapvetv*® d:dous, 
kal 76 davddrarov Kal 7d voootiy pddora Tot 
Sijov mpoceraipilduevos ent rods dpiorous. 
5€ OeproronrAijs wadw mpds rdv arodnvduevor, 
ws dpfer adds tcov dmact mapéywy éavrdv, 
© olucwtopevay Coracs: olpewlopdvwy. 
3 eieaniclainds Coraes: Kai dvaycobapveiv, cf. Kock, Com 
Alt. Prag. iii. p. 400, 
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receiving it from them in goodwill and frien 
knowing Ite argu ever command well w 
has not to obcy, as Plato sa re 
13. Next after this wea the decision to be aie 
friends, and here we a ve neither the 
idea of ‘emistocles nor that of econ. For Cleon, 
when he first decided to take up political life, ht 
his friends together and renounced his fri 
with them as something which often weakens a 
erts the right and just choice of policy in political 
But he would have done better if he had east 
a from his soul avarice and love of strife and had 
cleansed himself of envy and malice ; for the State 
needs, not men who have no friends or comrades, 
but good and self-controlled men. As it was, he 
drove away his friends, 


But a hundred heads of cursed flatterers circling fawned * 


about him, as the comic poets say ; and being rough 
and harsh to the better classes ‘in turn subjected 
himself to the multitude in order to win its favour, 


Its old age tending, dosing it with pay,* 


and making the basest and most unsound clement 
of the ote his associates Bev the best. But 
Them on the other hand, when someone said 
that he would Cringe well if he showed himself 
equally impartial to all, replied: “ May I never 


* Laws, 762 &. 


mane Fei i Melee ee NT 4 


b unknown comic poet {unless Te a he ie Arinten 
ay ry TE: ay hig 
Seo Kock, Com. pm Frag. 
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B “‘ pnSéror’,” elev, “ els rovodrov éyd Kabloapue 
(807) 8pdvov, ev & mAdov ody eovow of dito map’ 
enod® r&v pn didlwy,” ot8’ obros épbds rH pidia 
KaremayyeAdopevos Thy Tmoduretay Kal Ta Kowa 
kat Snudoia tats iSlars xdpror Kal omovdais 
idueuevos. alto. mpds ye Lipewvidnv akwoivrd rv 
rav pi Sixaiwy “ odre monrys,’’ En, ‘ omovdaids 
ori ddwy mapa pédAos ob’ dpywy émueucis mapa 
rév vopov yapilduevos.” Seyvov ydp ds adnbds 
kal ayérdov, et vatras pev éxAdyerar KuBepvijrns 
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1 sap’ ¢uod Anton Melissa: map” eyot. 
+ dN aMovs Wyttenbach: doy addon. 
3 képrrovras Wyttenbach: «dumrovros. 
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take my seat on such a throne that my friends shall 
not have more from me than those whe arc not my - 
friends!" He also was wrong; for he put the n- 
ment under pledge to his friendship, pechl d 
the affairs of the community and the public to private 
favours and interests. And yet when Simonides 
asked for orwey | that was not just, he said to 
him: “Neither is he » good poet who sings con- 
trary to metre, nor fs he an equitable ruler who 
grants favours pow Be law.” For truly it is an 
outrageous and a ble thing if a pilot selects 
sailors and a ship-captain selects a pilot 


Well knowing how at the stern to hold steady the tiller and 
a 

How to stretch taut the yard ropes when rines the onrushing 
tempest," 


and an architect chooses subordinates and handi- 


is noble, but rather those who are ulways wrongfully 
and by violent means trying to divert him to various 
other uses. Such a statesman will be found to be 
no better than a builder or a carpenter who through 
ignorance and error makes use of such squares and 
rulers and levels as are sure to make his crooked. 
For friends are the living and thi tools of the 
statesman, and he ought not to slip with them when 
they go wrong, but he must be on the watch that 
* Of. Callimachus, Frag, $82, p. 787, ed. Schneider. 
* Pindar, rag. 57, p. Schroeder. 
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they do not crr even py pe In fact, 
it was this that disgraced nm and brought him 
into disrepute among the citizens; for when he 
made up his mind to lighten debts and to introduce 
the Seisachtheia® (that was the nickname for the 
cancellation of debts), he told his friends about 
it, and they did a very wrong thing; they secretly 
borrowed a great deal of money before the law was 
published, and a little later, after its publication, 
they were found to have bought splendid houses 
poe much land with the money they had borrowed, 
and Solon, who was wronged, was accused of sharing 
in their . Agestilatts, too, showed him- 
self very wenk and poor-spirited in with his 
friends’ solicitations and, like Pegasus in des’ 


Crowched down and yielded more if more he wished,* 


and by too te in aiding them when in 
misfortunes En ssatle iasnslt scons like them in wrong- 
doing ; for cxample, when Phoebidas was on trial 
for seizing the Cac without orders, he got him off 
by saying that such things were bound to happen of 

own accord; and when Sphodrias was being 
tried for an illegal and rtful act (for he had in- . 
vaded Attien when the Athenians were friends and 
allies), he brought about his acquittal, being softened 
py aa eenenens pleadings of his son. And a note of 
his to a certain ruler is quoted as follows ; “' If Nicias 
mage ny etches if he is oe t let him go for 
my sake; anyway, let him go.” * But Phocion did 


* Euripides, oat Fra 451 Nanck, 
Quoted in part, Moral ye ae 
* Of. Moralia, 200 vr, 
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not even appear in support of his son-in-law Charicles 
when he was accused in connexion with the Harpalus 
affair ; he merely said: ‘I made you my son-in-law 
for nothing but what is right" and went away. And 
‘Timoleon of Corinth, when he was unable either by 
instruction or by entreaty to make his brother give up 
his tyranny, joined with those who destroyed him. For 
a statesman ought, by sto ping short of being a party 
to perjury, not to be a “ friend as far as the altar,””? 
as Pericles once said, but onlyso far as conforms to any 
law, equity, or advantage the neglect of which leads 
to great public injury, as did the failure to punish 
Sphodrias and Phoebidas, for they did a great deal to 
make Sparta enter into the Leuctrian war. For the 
principles that govern a statesman’s conduct do not 
force him to act with severity against the moderate 
errors of his friends; on the contrary, they make it 
possible for him, after he has once made the chief 
public interests safe, out of his abundant resources to 
assist his friends, take his stand beside them, and help 
them out of their troubles. And there are also favours 
which arouse no ill-will, such as aiding a friend to 
gain an office, putting into his hands some honourable 
administrative function or some friendly foreign 
mission, for example one which includes honours to a 
ruler or negotiations with a State concerning friend- 
ship and concord; and if some public activity be 
laborious, but conspicuous and important, the states- 
man can first appoint himself to the post and then 
ae his friend as assistant, just as Diomedes 
did : 


* Cf. Life of Timoleon, chaps. iv., v., pp. 237, 238. 
*A proverbial expression (Latin usque ad aras) equivalent 
to our “ to the bitter end"; ¢f. Moralia, 531 v. 
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6 8¢ Kdrwy Bapéws xat adfddws, eel Kdrdos 6 
Tysnris, pidos dv év rots pddora Kal cumjOns, 
efnretré twa Tay Kpwopevwr dx’ adtod rapred- 
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Sa if tell me myself to choose another 
How “in that ease could I o'er be forgetful of. 
Odysseus ? * 


And Odysseus again fittingly returns the compliment: 
Now these horses, old sir, these new ones, of which thou 
Thracian they are, but their master was slain by the brave 


Slain and beside him his comrades, twelve comrades and 
all of the noblest." 
For such concession to one's friends adorns those 
who give praise no less than those who receive it; 
but self-conceit, says Plato,* dwells with loneliness. 
Then, besides, a man ought to ascribe to his friends a 
share in his own and kindly acts of favour; he 
should tell those who have been benefited topraiseand 
show them affection as the originators and advisers of 
the favours. But base and absurd requests he should 
reject, not harshly but gently, informing the askers 
by way of consolation that the requests are not in 
accord with their own excellence and pp 
Epameinondas exemplifies this most admirably: after 
refusing to let the pediar out of prison at Pelopidas’s 
request and then letting him out a little later when 
his mistress asked It, he said, “’ Favours of that sort, 
Pelopidas, are fit for courtcsans to receive, but not 
for generals.” But Cato acted me and arbitrarily 
when he was quaestor, and Catulus the censor, one of 
his most intimate friends, asked for the acquittal of a 
man who was being tried, by saying: “ It is a dis- 
grace that you, whose duty it is to train us young 
men to honourable conduct, have to be thrown out 
by our servants.” For he might, while refusing the 
* Homer, I. , 242. * Homer, JI. x. 558. 
* Plato, Letters, iv. 321 o. 
aul 
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favour in fact, have avoided harshness and bitter- 
ness of speech, by producing the impression that 
the ve quality of his action was not duc to 
his own will, but was forced upon him by law and 
justice. There are also in p lic life ways which 
‘are not dishonourable of helping friends who need 
money to acquire it; as, for example, when after 
the battle istocles saw a wearing a 
golden bracelet and necklace, he himself passed 
it by, but turned to his friend and said, “ Take 
these be for you are not, as I am, Themistocles.” 
For the administration of affairs frequently gives the 
man in public life this sort of chance to — 
friends ; for not every man is a Menemachus.* Hand 
over to one friend a case at law which will bring in 
a good fee as advocate in a just cause, to another 
introduce a rich man who needs legal oversight and 
protection, and help another to get some profitable 
contract or lease. ameinondas even told a friend 
to go to a certain rich man and ask for a talent, 
saying that it was he who bade him give it; and when 
the man who had been asked for it came and asked 
him the reason, he replied : “ Because this man is a 
good man and poor, but you are rich since you have 
ae ner much of the State’s wealth.” And 

enophon® says that Agesilatis delighted in enriching 
his friends, he being himself above money. 

14. But pe quote Simonides,* “ all larks must 
grow a crest,” every public career bears its crop 
of enmities and Ae the public man must 
give especial ration to these matters. So 
most commend Themistocles and Aristeides 
who, whenever they went on an embassy or in com- 


* Nergk, Poet. Lyr. Graee, iil, p. 416, no, 68. 
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mand of an army, laid down their private enmity at 
the frontier, then took it up again later. And some 
a a also are immensely pleased by the conduct of 

tinas of Magnesia. He was a politienl t 
of Hermeias, a man who was not powerful pee wns 
of ambitious spirit and brilliant mind, and when the 
Mithridatic war broke out, seeing that the State was 
in danger, he told Hermeias to take over the com- 
mand and manage affairs, while he himself withdrew ; 
or, if Hermeias wished him to be general, then 
Hermeias should remove himsclf, that they might 
not by ambitious strife with one another destroy the 
State, The challenge pleased Hermeias, and sa 
that Cretinas was more versed in war than himself, 
he went away with his wife and children, And as he 
was departing Cretinas escorted him, first giving him 
out of his own means such things as were more useful 
to exiles than to people besieged in a city, after which 
by his execllent military leadership he saved the State 
u ctedly when it was on the brink of destruction. 
For if it is a noble thing and the mark of an exalted 
spirit to exclaim 

I love my children, but I love my country more,® 

would it not have been easier for cach of them to say, 
“IT hate so-and-so and wish to do him harm, but 
I love my country more"? For to be unwilling to 
make peace with a personal enemy for the sake of 
those things for which we ought even to give up a 
friend is hocking! uncivilized and as low as the 
beasts. Certainly Phocion and Cato and their like 
acted much better, for they would allow no personal 
enmity to have any bearing whatsoever upon political 
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* Homer, JI. xvii. 171. 
* Homer, Ji. vii. 358. 
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differences, but were stern and inexorable only in 
public contests against sacrificing what was for the 
common good; yet in private matters they treated 
kindly and without anger their political opponents. 
For dhe statesman should not regard any fellow- 
citizen as an enemy, unless some man, such as 
Aristion, Nabis, or Catiline, should appear who is 
& pest and a running sore to the State. Those who 
are in other ways out of harmony he should, like a 
skilful musician, bring into unison by gently tighten- 
ing or rela oe —— of his — = attack- 
angril: u ly those who err, but making 
em eter a +d to make a moral impres- 
sion, as Homer does : 
Truly, my friend, [ did think you surpassed other men in 
your wisdom *; 


Knowledge thau hast to devise other speech that is better 
ea ts oan 


But if they say or do anything he should not 
be vexed by their honours, nor should he be sparing 
of complimentary words for their actions ; for 
if we act in this way our blame, where it is needed, 
will be thought justified, and we shall make them 
dislike evil by exalting virtue and showing through 
t good actions are more worthy and 

than the other kind. And I think also that 

the statesman should give testimony in just causes 
even for his opponents, should aid them in court 
against the blackmailers, and should discredit 
calumnies about them if such accusations are alien 
to the principles they profess ; just as the infumous 
Nero, a little before he put Thraseas to death, 
whom he hated and feared intensely, nevertheless 
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when someone accused him of a bad and unjust 
decision in court, said: “I wish Thraseas were as 
a friend to me as he is a most excellent judge.” 
And it is not a bad method for confounding persons 
of a different kind, men who are naturally vicious and 
prone to evil conduct, to mention te them some 
enemy of theirs who is of finer character and to say : 
“ He would not have said that or done that." And 
some men, too, when they do wrong, should be re- 
minded of their excellent fathers, as Homer snys : 


Truly not much like his sire is the son who was gotten by 
*rydeus * 3 


And Appius, when competing with Scipio Africanus * 
in the ions, said: “ O Paulus, bow you would 
groan in the lower world if you saw that when your 
son was standing for the censorship Philonicus the 
publican acted as his bodyguard!" Such sayin 
serve at once to rebuke wrongdocrs and to a 
lustre to those who administer the rebuke. And 
the Nestor of Sophocles, too, made a statcsmanlike 
reply when reviled by Ajax : 

T blame thee not; for good thy acts, though ill thy specch.* 


And Cato, although he had opposed Pompey in the 
violent webmag th he wd Cason x Mieel to the 
State, when war broke out between advised 
handing over the leadership to chery tc sy 

“The men who can bring about great evils can 

end them.” For blame which is mingled with praise 
and contains nothing insulting but merely frankness 


: Seip atone he soumier (1862390 pes) was the 
a8 ac.) was the son 
of Tactus Aemilius Paulus. 
bd Noauck, Trag. Grace. Prag. Pp 312, ho. 171. 
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of speech, and arouses not anger but a pricking of 
the conscience and repentance, appears both k 

and healing ; but abusive speech is not at all fitti 
for statesmen. Observe the things that were snic 
by Demosthenes against Aeschines and by Aeschines 


against him and again those which des 
wrote against Demades, and ask yourself if a Solon 
or a Pericles or Lycurgus the dacmonian or 


Pittacus the Lesbian would have said them. And 
yet even Demosthenes — abuse only in his 
eches before a court of law ; ee 
ce from all jeering and scurrility. For such things 
ro foe reat onl elle mag tiny Phere 
those 5 of, and moreover they bring confusion 
into the conduct of affairs and they disturb councils 
= saa psoas ein per — wl well when 
e stop; ree and yie e floor to a man 
who was revi shine, and thet, when the fellow had 
at last become silent, came forward 8a : 
“Well, then, about the cavalry the heavy 
infantry you have heard already ; it remains for me 
to diseuss the light infantry and the targeteers.” 
But since many men find it hard to endure that sort 
of thing quictly, and abusive speakers are often, 
and not without general benefit, made to shut their 
mouths by the retorts they evoke, let the reply 
be brief in wording, showing no temper and no 
extreme rancour, but urbanity mingled with playful- 
ness and grace which somehow or other has a sting 
in it. Retorts which turn his own words back u 
the speaker are cially good in this way. T'or 
just as things w are thrown and return to the 
thrower seem to do this because they are driven 
back by some force and firmness of that against 
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which are thrown, so that which is s scems 
through the force and intellect of him who has been 
oa to turn back ree those who uttered the 
abuse. Tor example, the retort of Epamcinondas 
to Callistratus, who reproached the Thebans and the 
—e because us Icilled his father and Orestes 

¢d his mother: “ When we had driven out the 
doers of those deeds, you took them in,” and that of 
Antaleidas the Spartan to the Athenian who said 
“We have often chased you away from the Cephissus,” 
“Yes, but we have never had to chase you the 
Eurotas."” And Phocion also made a witty retort, 
when, after Demndes had screamed “ The Athenians 
will put you to death,” he replied, “ Yes, if they are 
crazy; but you arc the one whom they will execute, 
if they are sane,” And Crassus the orator, when 
Domitius said to him, “ It was you, was it not, who 
wept when a lamprey died that you kept in a tank?" 
retorted with the question, “ It was you, was it hot, 
who buried three wives without sheadis a tear?’ 
Apt replies of this sort, however, are of some use 
also in life in gencral. 

15. There are men who enter upon every kind of 
public service, as Cato did, claiming that the good 
citizen ought, so far as in him lies, to omit no trouble 
or diligence; and they commend Epameinondas 
because, when through envy and as an insult he 
had been —— telmarch © by the Thebans, he did 
not neglect his duties, but saying that not only does 
the office distinguish the man, but also the man the 
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office, he advanced the telmarcky to a position of 
great consideration and dignity, though previously 
it had been nothing but a sort of supervision of the 
alleys for the removal of dung and the draining of of 
water in the streets. And no doubt I m scom 
ridiculous to visitors in our town when I am scen 
in public, as I often am, engaged in such matters. 
But I am helped by the remark of Antisthones which 
has been handed down to memory ; for when some- 
one expressed surprise that he himeelf carried a dried 
fish through the market-place, he said, “ Yes, bat 
it's for myself"; but I, on the other hand, say to 
those who criticize me for standing and watching tiles 
being mensured or concrete or stones being delivered, 
that I attend to these things, not for myself, but for 
ri native place. Yes, for there are many other 
in regard to which a man would be petty and 
sordid who managed them for himself and attended 
to them for his own sake, but if he does it for the 
ublic and for the State's sake, he is not ignoble, on 
e contrary his attention to duty and his zeal are 
all the greater when applied to little things. But 
there are others who think the conduct of Pericles 
was more dignified and splendid, one of whom is 
Critolas the Peripatetic, who claims that just as 
the Salaminia and the Paralus, ships at Athens, were 
not sent out to sea for every service, but only for 
necessary and important missions, so the statesman 
should employ himself for the most momentous and 
important matters, as does the King of the Universe, 


For God great doth take in hand, 
But small things passing by he leaves to chance,* 


according to Euripides. 
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Neither do we commend the ambition and con- 
tentiousness of Theagenes who, after being victorious, 
not only in the cireuit of festivals,* but in many other 
contests besides, not only in the pancratium, but 
also in boxing and long-distance running,’ at last, 
when at certain commemorative funcral ceremonics 
he was partaking of the feast to honour the deceased 
as a hero, and all present had, as was the custom, 
their serie rsa enemy set — : _ sprang 
u performe a whole pancratium, as if it were 

- or a else to be a victor when he was 
ent; for he had collected by such means twelve 
undred head-bands, most of which might be re- 
ded as rubbish. Now there is no difference 
tween him and those who strip for every political 
activity ; they soon cause themselves to be criticized 
by the multitude ; they become unpopular and arouse 
envy when they are successful, but joy when they 
meet with failure; and that which was admired in 
them when they began to hold office results at last 
in mockery and ridicule, Such are the lines : 


Motlocluuis, you see, is Metiochus inspects the roars, 
Metiochus insprets the § anal Metiochas Inspects the 


flour, 
Metiochus takes cure of all things, Metlochus will come to 


He ge tape of apnesee prea seems to have 
used power gained t im in such a wa 

as to arouse pal and disgust. For the aw tie 
ought, as they say, to find the le fond of him 
when he comes to them and to leave a longing for 


* The length was twenty stadia, slightly more than two 
and a quarter milles, 
* rom a poct af the Old Camedy, Kock, Com. Att, Frag, 
iil, p, 629, no, 1225, 
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him when he is not there ; which Scipio Africanus 
accomplished by spending much of his time ia the 
country, thereby at one and the same time removing 
the t of envy and giving a brea to 
those thought they were oppressed by his glory. 
But Timesias of Claxomenae was in other ts 
4 good man in his service to the State, but by doi 
everything himself he had aroused rancour a 
hatred; but of thix he was unaware until the follow- 
ing incident took place :—Some boys were knuckingr 
a knuckle-bone out of a hole when he was passing by ; 
and some of them said it was still in the hole, but 
the boy who had struck at it said : “ I'd like to knoek 
the brains out of ‘Timesias as truly as this hes been 
knocked out of the hole.” Timesias, hearing this 
and understanding that dislike of him had permeated 
all the people, returned home and told his wife what 
had happened; and directing her to pack up and follow 
him, he went immediately away from his house and 
out from the city. And it appears that Themistocles, 
when he met with some such treatment from the 
Athenians, said, ““ Why, my dear le, are you 
tired of receiving repeated benefits ; c 

Now of such sayings some are well said, others are 
not. For so far as goodwill and solicitude for the 
common weal arc concerned, a statesman should not 
hold aloof from any part of public affairs, but should 
pay attention to them all and inform himself about 
all details ; nor should he, as the ship's gear called 
sacred ® is stowed apart, hold himself aloof, waiting 
for the extreme necessities and fortanes of the State; 
but just as pilots do some things with their oven hands 
but perform other dutics by means of different 
instruments operated by differcnt agents, thus giving 
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@ turn or a twist to the instruments while they sit 
apart, and they make use of sailors, look-out men, 
and boatswains, some of whor they often call to 
the stern and entrust with the tiller, just so it 
is fitting that the statesman shoul yicld office to 
others and should invite them to the orators’ plat- 
form in a gracious and kindly manner, and he should 
not try to administer all the affairs of the State by 
his own eens decrees, and actions, but should 
have good, trustworthy men and employ cach of 
them for each particular service according to his fit- 
ness, So Pericles made use of Menippus for the 
position of general, humbled the Council of the 
Areopagus by means of Ephialtes, passed the decree 
against the Megariaus* by means of Charinus, and 
sent Lampon out as founder of Thurii. lor, when 
power seems to be distributed amony many, not 
only docs the weight of hatreds and cnmitics become 
less troublesome, but there is also greater efficiency 
in the conduct of affairs. For Just as the division of 
the hand into fingers docs not make it weak, but 
renders it a more skillful instrument for use, so the 
statcaman who gives to others a share in the gorern- 
ment makes action more effective by co-operation. 
But he who through insatiable _— of fame or power 
puts the whole burden of the State upon himself and 
sets himself even to tasks for which he is not fitted 
by nature or by training (as Cleon sect himself to 
leadix — Philopoemen pe hrgrersrerear ships, 
and Hannibal to haranjguing the people)—such a 
man hay no exeuxe when he makes mistakes, but 
will have to hear Euripides quoted to boot, 


A joiner thou, yet didst a task essay 
That was no carpentry.’ 
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So, being no persuasive speaker, you went on an 
embassy, or being easy-going you undertook adminis- 
tration, beingr i tof accounting you were trea- 
surer, or when old and feeble you took command of an 
army. But Pericles divided the power with Cimon so 
that he should himself be ruler in the city and Cimon 
should man the ships and wage war against the bar- 
barians ; for one of them was more gifted for civic 
vernment, the other for war. Kubulus the 
phlystian also is commended because, although 
few men enjoyed so much confidence and power as 
he, yet he nistered none of the Hellenic affairs * 
and did not take the post of — but applied 
himself to the finances, increased the revenues, and 
did the State much gowl thereby. But Iphicrates 
was jeered at when he did exendees in speaking at 
his home in the presence of many hearers; for even 
if he had been a good speaker, and not, as he was, a 
one, he t to have been contented with glory 
a and to have + ag school to the aap 
16. But since there is in every democracy a t 
of malice and fault-finding directed against a in 
public life, and they suspect that many desirable 
measures, if there ix no ¥ opposition and no ex- 
pression of dissent, are done by conspiracy, and this 
subjects a man’s associations and friends to calumny, 
statesmen ought not to Ict any real enmity or 
disagreement against themselves subsist, as Onoma- 
demus the popular leader of the Chians did when, 
after his victory in the factional strife, he refused 
to have all his opponents banished from the city, 
“ that we may not,” he said “ begin to quarrel with 
our friends when we have altogether got rid of our 
enemies.” Now that was silly ; but when the popu- 
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* The Greeks did not know that the most important bee 
in the hive was femalo—the queen bes. 
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lace are a about some important and salutary 
measure, the statesmen when they come to the 
assembly ought not all to ¢ the same opinion, 
as if by previous agreement, but two or three of the 
friends should dissent and quictly speak on the other 
side, then change their position ns if they had been 
convineed ; for in this way they draw the people 
along with them, sinee they appear to be influenced 
only by the public advantage. In small matters, 
however, whieh do not amount to much, it is not a 
had thing to let one’s friends really disagree, each 
following his own reasoning, that in matgers of the 
magient importance thelr agreement upon the best 
policy may not seem to be prearranged. 

17. Now the statesman f always by nature ruler 
of the State, like the leader * bee in the hive, and bear- 
ing this in mind he ought to keep public matters in 
hix own hands ; but offices which are called “ authori- 
ties" and are clective he ought not to seck too 
eagerly or often, for love of office is neither dignified 
nor popular; nor should he refuse them, if the people 
prt sa and call him to them in accordance with 
the law, but even if they be too small for a man 
of his reputation, he should accept them and exer 
cise them with zeal; for it ix right that men who 
are adorned with the highest offices should in turn 
— the lesser, anata an should show 
moderation, giving Yielding some part of the 
welghtier —— te as the pre bese y Athens, 
the ders at Rhodes, and the aon ao here, 
and should add to the minor offices dignity and 
grandeur, that we may not be despised in connexion 
with the latter, wor envied on account of the former. 
And when entering upon any office whatsvever, you 
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must not only call to mind those considerations of 
which Pericles reminded himself when he assumed 
the cloak of a general: “Take care, Pericles ; 

are ruling free men, you are ruling Greeks, 
Athenian citizens,” but you must alo say to yourself : 
“You who rule are a subject, ruling ‘a State con- 
trolled by proconsuls, the agents of Cacsur ; ‘ these 
are not the spearmen of the plain,” nor is this 
ancient Sardis, nor the famed Lydian power. “ You 
should arrange your cloak more ‘carefully ant from 
the office of the generals keep your eyes upon the 
orators’ platform, and not have great pride or con- 
Smee row qrowe, snes you ate ihe bests of 
Roman soklicrs just above your head. No, you 
should imitate the actors, who, while putting into 
the performance their own passion, character, and 
reputation, yet listen to the prompter and do not 

beyond the degree of liberty in rhythms and 
metres permitted by those in authority over them.° 
For to fail fn one’s part in public life brings not 
mere hissing or catcalls or stamping of feet, but 
many have experienced 


The dread chestiser, ave that cleaves the neck,* 


as did your countryman Pardalas and his followers 
when the —_ thew proper limitations. And 
many another, banished to an island, has becume, as 
Solon says,? 

Pholegandrian 
No more Athenian, having sane hls — 


* In Groves of Plutarch's toe “those in authority" in 
political mallers were the Komans. 

* Nauck, Trag. (/roec. Prag. p. 018, no. 412; from an 

lay. * Hergk, Port. yr. Graee. ii, p. dt. 
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* The Thirty Tyrants at Athens were overthrown in 408 
uc.; Phrynichus presented the tragedy shortly after Miletes 
was captured by the Persians 404 ac.; Cassander 
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Furthermore when we sec lth: chiklren trying 
aay ag A to bind their fathers’ shucs on their fect 
or fit their crowns upon thelr heads, we only laugh, 
but the officials in the cities, when they foolishly urge 
the people to imitate the deeds, ideals, and actions 
of their ancestors, however unsuitable they may be 
to the present times and conditions, stir up the 
common folk and, though what they do is laugh- 
able, what is done to them ix no laughing matter, 
unless they are merely treated with utter contempt. 
Tndeed there are many acts of the Grecks of former 
times by recounting which the statesinan ean mould 
and correct the characters of our contemporaries, 
for example, at Athens by calling to mind, not 
deeds in war, but such things as the decree of amnesty 
ot the ay sg of the Thirty Tyrants, the fining 
a ichus for presenting in a tragedy the capture 
of i a their decking their heads with garlands 
when Cassander refounded Thebes ; how, when they 
heard of the clubbing at —_ in which the Argives 
killed fifteen hundred of their own citizens, they 
decreed that an expiatory sacrifice be carried about 
in the assembly ; and how, when they were search- 
ing the houses at the time of Harpalus’s frauds,* they 
pewwed by only one, that of a newly married man, 

'y emulating acts like these it is even now possible 
to resemble our ancestors, but Marathon, the 
Eurymedon, Plataea, and all the other examples 
which make the common folk vainly to swell with 
refounded Thebes in 310-315 a.c., ten after its desirue- 
thon by Alexander; the clubbing of at Argos b 
the meb took in 370 uct Harpalus, Alexa 4 
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pride and kick up their heels, should be left to the 
schools of the ists, 

18. And not only should the statesman show him- 
self and his native State blameless towards our 
rulers* but he should also have always a friend 
among the men of high station who have the greatest 
power as a firm bulwark, so to spenk, of his admini- 
stration; for the Romans themsclyes are most r 
ad ere the political interests of their friends ; 

it is a fine thing also, when we gain advantage 
from the friendship of great men, to turn it to the 
welfare of our community, as Polybius and Panacti 
t Scipio's goodwill towards them, conf 
arent benefits upon their native States.? And Cacsar,* 
when he took Alexandria, drove into the city huldir 
Areius by the hand and couversing with bin ouly of 
all his friends, then said to the Alexandriaus, who 
were expecting the most extreme measures and were 
ng for merey, that he pardoned them on account 
of the greatness of their city and for the sake of its 
founder Alexander, “ and thirdly,” said he, “as a 
favour to my friend here.” Is there any Arison 
between such a favour and the procuratorships and 
governorships of provinces from which many talents 
may be gained and in pursuit of which most public 
men grow old haunting the doors of other men's 
houses “ and leaving thelr own affairs uncared for ? 
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Tf Mutarch quotes this passage, correcting ft to suit his pur- 
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Or should we correct Euripides* when he chants 
the sentiment that if a man must spend sleepless 
nights and haunt anothcr man’s court and subject 
himself to an intimacy with a great man, it is best to 
do so for the sake of his native land, but otherwise 
it is best to welcome and hold fast friendships based 
on equality and justice ? 

19. However, the statesman, while making his 
native State readily obedient to its sovereigns, niust 
not further humble it; nor, when the | as been 
fettered, go on and subject the neck to ee yoke, as 
some do who, by refe everything, = or small, 
to the sovereigns, bring the reproach of slavery upon 
their country, or rather wholly destroy its constitu- 
tional government, making it dazed, timid, and power- 
less in everything. Vor just as those who have be- 
come sacs bem neither to dine nor tg bathe except 
by the physician's orders do not even enjoy that 
degree of health which nature grants them, so those 
who woe! the sovercign’s = on decree, 
meeti a council, grantin a privile or 
price He tive maha a their mae oe be 
their master more than he desires, And the cause of 
this is chicfly the greed and contentiousness of the 
foremost citizens ; for either, in cases in which they 
are i juring their inferiors, they force them into 
exile from the State, or, in matters concerning which 
they differ among themselves, since they are un- 


he slmsply substitutes 
, ‘ef And the sen about pf as the 
f. of the 


sane play. ‘This method of — —_ — from tlhe 
ts not infrequent! empio! u 5 
pee This doubtless Die tecmeary cilemechlly tbe 
statues, and the like, 
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* The citizens of most ancient states were divided into 
tribes or clans. 
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willing to an inferior position among thelr 
fellow-citizens, they call in those who are mightier; 
and as a result senate, popular assembly, courts, and 
the entire local t lose their authority, But 
the statesman ld soothe the ordinary citizens by 
granting them equality and the powerful by con- 
cessions in return, thus keeping them within the 
bounds of the local government and solving their 
difficulties as if they were diseases, making for 
them, as it were, a sort of scerct political medi- 
cine; he will prefer to be himself defeated among 
his fellow-citizens rather than to be successful by 
outraging and destroying the principles of justice 
in his own city and he will everyone else to do 
likewise, and will teach them how great an evil is 
contentinusness. But as it is, not only do they not 
make honourable and gracious compromises with their 
porn eee and ae s < home ——— their 
neighbours and colle in office, but they carry 
thelr dissensions outside to the doors of professional 
orators and put — pono 2555 pe ee be to their 
own t inj e. For when physicians 
qunaat cnthaby eontbeees diseases, they turn them 
outwards to the surface of the body ; but the states- 
man, if he cannot keep the State entirely free from 
troubles, will at any rate try to cure and control what- 
ever disturbs it and causes sedition, keeping it mean- 
while hidden within the State, so that it may have 
as little need as possible of physicians and medicine 
drawn from outside. For policy of the states- 
man should be that which holds fast to security and 
avoids the tumultuous and mad impulse of empty 
opinion, as has been said. In his disposition, how- 
ever, high spirit and 
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* Homer, J. xvil, 156 ff. 
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courage must wap heen p 
Dannilees, and such 0s forpie ail mea tin ne en 
thelr country 
"Gainst mon of lyostile intent ® 

and against difficult conditions and times stand 
firm in resistance and le to the end. For 
he must not ercate storms himself, and yet he 
must not desert the State when storms fall upon 
it; he must not stir up the State and make it reel 
perilously, but when it is reeling and in danger, he 
must come to its assistance and employ his frank- 
ness of speech as a sacred anchor® Lonel over in 
the greatest perils. Such were the troubles which 
overtook the Pergamenes urfder Nero and the 


Rhodians recently under Domitian and the Thessa- 
lians carlier wader Augustus, when they burned 
Petraeus alive. 


Then slumb’ring thou mover wouldst see himn,* 


nor cowering in fear, the man who is really a states- 
man, nor would you see him throwing ¢ upon 
others and putting himsclf out of danger, but you 
will sec him serving on embassies, sailing the seas and 
saying first not only 
Hicre we have come, the sla avert thou the o 
‘Xpolles me, vers plague, 


but, even though he had no part in the wrongdoing 
of the peoplo, taking dangers upon himself in their 
behalf.’ For this is noble and besides being noble, 
one man’s excellence and wistom by arousing ad- 
miration has often mitigated anger which has been 


* See note on $12 » above. 


* Homer, Ji. iv. 223. 8 of Agamemnon, 
‘ Callimachus, p. 767 od Scheider: 
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* The of these two is told in Aforelia, 235 r, 256. 
Mons name is Sthennius, and 


Tap of Poneey chap. x. ’ 
* Athenian youths from twen of 
called qpiott. “Por ons year they were tciaed chlely 
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aroused against the whole j¢ and has dissipated 
the threatened terror rol ig: vole Something 
of that sort seems to have happened to the Persian 
ki in the case of Boulis and Sperchia* the Spartan, 

happened to Pompey in the case of Sthenno,? 
when, as he was going to punish the Mamertines 
for revolting, Sthenno told him that he would be 
doing wrong if he should destroy many innocent 
men for the fault of onc; for, he said, it was he 
himself who had caused the city to revolt by per- 
suading his friends and compelling his encmics. 
This so affected Pompey that he the city 
ss and also treated Sthenno kindly. Bat 
Sulla’s quest-friend, practising virtue of the same 
sort but not having to do with the same sort of man, 
met with a noble end. For when Sulla, after the 
capture of Pracnesté, was going to slaughter all the 
rest of the citizens but was le that one man 
on account of his guest-friendship, he declared that 
he would not be indebted for his life to the slayer 
of his fatherland, and then mingled with his fellow- 
citizens and was cut down with them, However, we 
must pray to be sparcd such crises and must hope 
for better things. 

20. And deeming every public office to be some- 
thing great and sacred, we must also pay the 
highest honour to one who holds an office; but 
the honour of an office resides in concord and 
friendship with one's coll es much more than 
in crowns and a purple- robe. But those 
who consider that serving together in a campaign or 
in the school for young citizens‘ is the beginning 


Ue frontier, » Aristotle, Constifuti 
“dchons, chap. all _ peed 
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of friendship, but regard joint service in the general- 
ship or other office as the cause of enmity, have 
to avoid one of the three evils; for cither 
they regard their colleagues as their equals and 
are themselves factious, or they envy them os their 
superiors, or despise them as their inferiors. But 
a man ought to concilinte his superior, add pe 
to his inferior, honour his cqual, and be affable and 
friendly to all, considering that they have been made 
Friends, not of festive board, 
nor of tankard, 
nor of fireside’s cheer,* 

but all alike by vote of the people, and that they 
bear goodwill toward one another as a heritage, 30 to 
speak, from their fatherland. At any rate Scipio was 
criticized in Rome because, when he entertained his 
friends at the dedication of the temple of Hercules, he 
did not include his colleague Mummius ; for even if 
in general the two men did not consider themselves 
friends, on such occasions they usually thought it 
proper to show honour and friendliness to cach other 
on account of their office. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the omission of so slight an act of courtesy brought a 
reputation for haughtiness to Scipio, a man in other 
respects admirable, how can anyone be considered 
honourable and fair-minded who detracts from the 
dignity of a ee in office, or maliciously flouts 
him by actions which reveal ambitious rivalry, or 
is ao self-willed that he arrogates and annexes to 
himself everything, in short, at the expense of his 
colleague ? I recollect that when I was still a 
young man I was sent with another as cnvoy to 
* Apparently a tion from a comedy. See Kock, 

Com. ee Fre. ily. 498. , 
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the proconsul; the other man was somehow left 
behind; I alone met the proconsul and accomplished 
the business. Now when I came back and was 
to make the report of our mission, my fathor left 
his seat and told me in private not to say “ 1 went,” 
but “ we went,” not “ I said,” but “ we said,” and in 
all other ways to associate my colleague in a joint 
report. For that sort of thing is not only honourable 
and kind, but it also takes the sting out of any envy 
of our reputation. And therefore great men ascribe 
to God and to Fortune a share in their successes, 
as Timoleon, who put down the tyrannies in Sicily, 
founded a sanctuary of Automatin (Chance); and 
Python, when he was admired and honoured by the 
Athenians for slaying Cotys, said “ God did this, 
borrowing from me the hand that did the deed." 
And Theopompus, King of the Lacedacmonians, 
replied to the man who said that Sparta was pre- 
served because the kings were fitted to rule, “ No, 

it is rather because the people are fitted to obey.” 
21. Now both of these arise from cach other. 
Most people say and believe that it is the business 
of political teaching to cause men to be good sub- 
jects; for, they say, the subject class is in every 
State larger than the ruling class; and each official 
rules but a short time, whereas he is ruled all the 
time, if he is a citizen of a democracy ; so that it is 
a most excellent and useful thing to learn to obey 
those in authority, even if they happen to be de- 
ficient in power and reputation. [Tor it is absurd 
that in a tragedy the chicf actor, oven though he is 
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* Theodorus and Poles were famous actors at Athens in 
the fourth cealary nc, Seo J, B, O'Conmor, Chapters in the 
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® Theodorus or a Polus,* often makes his entrance 
after a hireling who takes third-class parts and ad- 
dresses him in humble fashion, just because the 
latter wears the diadem and seeptre, but that in real 
affairs and in government the rich and famous man 
belittles and despises the official who fs plebeian and 
poor, thereby usin ee @ to insult 
and destroy that of the State, instead of enh 
it rather and adding to the office the esteem 
power derived from himself. So at 5 the kings 
—= precedence to the ephors, if any other 
n was summoned, he did not walk slowly in 
"ying the summons, but by running y at 
full speed through the marketplace they exhibited 
to thelr fellow-citizens their spirit of obedience, 
— in paying honour to their rulers. ‘They 
did not seat r some rer and gee 
persons » as it swaggering in excess of their 
own power, abuse the umpires at the games, revile 
the choregi at the Dionysiac festival, and jeer at 
generals and — » not knowing and not 
understanding that it is often more glorious to pay. 
honour than to receive it. For to a man who has 
reat power in the State ter distinction accrues 
thro serving in the bodyguard and the escort of 
an oficial than through being so served and escorted 
by him, or rather the latter brings him dislike and 


History of Actors and rape | in Anctent Greece, pp. 1), 
128, wrapeb mn gy xeauepSde were used for actors 
who had been assigned to the highest rank and were privi- 
leged to bring out old plays at the festivals, and they 
stand in sharp contrast to the “ hircling" actors, usually re- 
ferred to after Demosthenes’ time as ** paegeo, 0 

~~ often given the “ third-class" roles of kings; see ibid, 

Pb. 
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envy, but the former brings true reputation, that 
which comes from will A : 


place * in 
walking a man lustre to the State without 


times to endure the evil speech and © of a man 


- in office, repeating to oneself either words of 


Diomedes : 
For unto hi: will accrue mighty glory,’ 


or the saying of Demosthenes,* that now he is not 
only Demosthenes, but also one of the thesmothetac,4 
or a choregus, or the wearer of a crown. We should, 
therefore, of our requital to the right time ; 
for then either we shall attack him after his term of 
office is ended or in the delay our gain will be the 
cessation of anger. 

28. One should, however, always vie with ev 
official in zeal, forethought for common pc | 
and wisdom ; rd they are worth —_ by sage re! 
a pointing out the thi to be done 
and allowing thom to make use of well-considered 
ideas and to be held in high esteem because th 
are benefactors of the png “ps if there 
in them any reluctance, delay, or ill-will as to putting 
such suggestions into effect, then a man ought to 
come forward of himself and address the , and 
he should not neglect or slight the public interests 
on the ground that because someone else is in office 


* The 1 were officials whose duties varied in 
mont = t Athens they were concerned with public 
va 
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it is not proper for him to meddle and mix in the 
administration of affairs. For tha law al ives 
the first rank in the government to him w y Pom 
what ts right and recognizes what is advantageous. 
“Now there was,” seys he,* “in the army a man 
named Xe » neither a gencral nor a captain,” * 
but by ving what was needed and daring to do 
it he put himself in command and saved the kes. 
And of Philopoemen’s decds the most brilliant is 
this, that when Nabis had taken Messcné, and the 
general of the Achacans was so cowardly that he 
would not go to the assistance of the place, he him- 
self with the most eager patriots set out and took 
the city without any decree of the council. Certain 
it is well to make innovations, not for the sake of 
small or casual matters, but in cases of necessity, 
as Phi did, or for glorious causes, as 1) 
mei did when contrary to the law he 
four months to the Boeotarchy,* in which time he 
invaded Laconia and carried out his measures at 
Messen@‘; so that if any accusation or blame be 
brought against us on account we may have 
necessity as our defence against the charge, or the 
eatness and glory of the action as a co tion for 
¢ risk. 
meena gpa Pe yma, monarch of thie Thessalians, 
is »w he always used to repeat when- 
ever he was taking violent and an g measures 
ainst individuals: “It is inevitable that those 
ould act unjustly in small matters who wish to 
act justly in great matters.” That is recognized 
at once as the saying of a despot; but this is a more 


* Thee measures Included the frecteg, of Menzels tom 
Spartan domination and the founding of the city of Mewrndé. 
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statesmanlike precept: “‘ Win the favour of the 
people by giving way in small things in order that 
ool yea matters you may oppose stubbornly 
and thus prevent them from committing errors.” 
For a man who is always very exact and strenuous 
about everything, not giving mee yielding at all, 
but always and inexorable, gets the people 
into the habit of opposing him and being out of 
temper with him ; 


But he should bet the sheet 
Hun out a bit before the waves" great foree,® 


sometimes by giving way and playing graciously 
with them Pineal as ~ Paw mF ig ames, 
and spectacles in the theatre, and sometimes by pre- 
tending not to see or hear their crrors, just as we 
treat the error of the young people in a family, 
in order that the force of his rebukes and outspoken 
criticism—like that of a medicine—may not become 
exhausted or stale, but may in matters of greater 
im nec, retaining its full strength and its credit, 
a stronger hold upon the le and sting 
them into obedicnee. exander, for example, when 
he heard that his sister had had intercourse with « 
handsome young man, did not burst into a rage, 
but merely remarked that she also — to 
allowed to get some enjoyment out of her royal 
station. In making such concessions he did not 
act rightly or in a manner worthy of himself; for 
the weakening of a throne and outrageous conduct 
should not be regarded as mere bay pe But to 
the people the statesman will, so far as is possible, 
permit no outra conduct towards the citizens, 
no confiseation of others’ property, nor distribution 
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of public funds, but by persuasion, arguments, and 
threats he pst, to the bitter end desires of 
that sort, by ing and increasing which Cicon 
and his partizans uced in the State, as Plato 
says," a swarm of drones with stings. But if the 
people, taking an ancestral festival or the worshi 
of some god as @ pretext, are bent upon some pu 

; or a slight distribution of funds, or a gift 
or the general good or some lavish show pted 
A private ambition, for such purposes let them rea) 
the benefit both of their generosity and of the 
prosperity. Why, among the public acts of Pericles 
and of Demetrius are many of that sort, and Cimon 
beautified the market-place ——- plane-trees 
and laying out walks. And Cato, secing that the 
— was being greatly stirred up by Caesar in the 
affair of Catiline and was reweiias inclined towards 
a ere mere bp one S to = a pees bg 
t m givin ited the a! 
canauel ended the Souiaing. For just as a physician, 
after drawing off a great deal of infected blood, 
supplies a little harmless nourishment, so the states- 
man, after doing away with something big which 
was disercditable or harmful, appeases the spirit of 
discontent and fault-finding by some slight and kindly 
act of favour. 

25. It is also expedient to divert on po 
interest to other useful things, as Demades did when 
he had the revenues of the State in his charge ; for 
when the people were eager to send out triremes to 
aid those who were in revolt against Alexander, and 
were —_ him to furnish funds, “ You have,” he 
sald,“ nds available, for I have made preparations 


* In 330 ne. King Agis of Sparta headed the revolt. 
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for the Pitcher Festival # so that each of you is to 
receive a half-mina, but if you had rather apply 
the funds to this other , Use your own money 
for the festival.” in this way, since they gave 
up the expedition in order not to lose the distribu- 
of money, he removed any ground of complaint 
on Alexander's part against people of A 
For there are many unprofitable measures which 
the statesman cannot avert direct means, but 


at an <a 
immediately issued a proclamation® calling all those 
from the age of way service up to sixty years to 
join the ranks, and when the r men made a 
violent protest, he said: “ What is there terrible 
about it? For 1, your general, who am eighty Pees: 
old, shall be with’you." So in this way we should 
prevent inopportune embassies by listing among the 
envoys many who are not qualified to go, and useless 
construction by calling for contributions, and im- 
proper lawsuits and missions abroad by ordering the 
es to appear in court er and together to go 
abroad on the missions, And those whe propose such 
measures and incite the people to adopt them should 
be the first to be haled into court and made to take 
the responsibility for putting them into effect ; for so 
they will cither draw back and to be them- 
selves nullifying the measure or will stick to it 
and share its unpleasant features. 

26. When, however, something important and use- 
ful but requiring much conflict and serious effort is 
to be accomp , then try to select from among 
your friends those who are most powerful, or from 
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among the most powerful those who aré ¢asiest to 
get p Boon with ; for J are least likely to act 
you and most likely to work with you, since 
cy possess wisdom without contentioumess. And, 
moreover, you should know your own nature and 
choose for any purpose for which you are naturally 
less fitted than others, men who are more able rather 
than men like yourself, as Diomedes chase to go with 
him on the scouting expedition the man of prudence 
and over men of courage.* For actions 
are thus more equally balanced, and contention docs 
not arise among men whose ambitions proceed from 
different virtues and abilities. So, if you are not a 
good speaker, take an orator as your assistant in a 
lawsuit or your colleague in an embassy, as Pelopidas 
took Epameinomlas ; and if, like Callicratidas, you 
arc too lofty of speech and not persuasive in address- 
a oe desolate pebefaneger Seek 
h conciliatory ; are ical 
weak and inca ae at eee ea ie 
who is fond of labour and s » as Nicias chose 
Lamachus. For on this coricacry ; Heli would have 
been envinhle for having many legs, arms, and eyes, 
if he had directed them all by one mind. But states- 
men, by uniting for one purpose not only men’s 
and funds, but also their fortunes, abilities, 
and virtues, if they are in agreement, can gain 
ter reputation in connexion with the same action 
an by other means, not behaving like the Argonauts, 
who left Heracles behind and then were to 
work through the women’s quarters and use ma 
and drags to save themselves and steal the golden 


* This refers to Jason's seduction of Medea. 
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When entering some sanctuaries men leave their 
gold outside; but iron, one may say, do not 
at all carry into any sanctuary. And since the 
orators’ platform fs a sanctuary common to Zeus the 
Counsellor and the Protector of Cities, to Themis 
and to Justice, do you strip off all love of wealth 
and of money, as you would iron full of rust* and 
a disease of the soul, cast them ——— at the 
beginning into the market-place of hucksters and 
moncy-lenders, 


and turning your back depart from them,* 


believing that a man who makes money out of public 
funds js stealing from sanctuarics, from tombs, from 
his friends, through treason and by false testimony, 
that he is an untrustworthy adviser, a perjured judge, 
a venal magistrate, in brief not free from any kind 
of iniquity. And therefore there is no need of 
saying much about these evils. 

97. But ambition, although it is a more pre- 
tentious word than “ covetousness,” is no less per- 
nicious In the State ; for there is more daring in it; 
since it {s Innate, not in slothful and abject spirits, 
but in the most vigorous and impetuous, the 
surge which comes from the masses, raising it on 
the crest of the wave and sweeping it along by shouts 
of , often makes it unrestrained and unmannge- 
able. Therefore, just as Plato said* that young 
people should be told from childhood that it fs not 
proper for them to wear gold on their persons or to 
possess it, since the have a gold of their own 
mingled in their souls,—a figurative reference, I 
believe, to the virtue derived by descent, which 
permeates their naturcs,—s0 Ict us moderate our 
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ambition, saying that we have in ourselves honour, 
a gold uncorrupted, undefiled, and unpolluted 
envy and fault-finding, which increases along wi 
reasoning and the contemplation of our acts and 
blic measures, Therefore we have no need of 
onours painted, modelled, or cast in bronze, in 
which even that which fs admired fs really the work 
of another; for the person who receives praise is 
not the man for whom the “ trumpeter” or the 
“ doryphorus,””* for example, was , but the man 
yg it was made. Cato, Rome being even 
full of portrait statues, refused to let one be 
made of himself, saying, I prefer to have — 
ask why there is not a statue of me rather than why 
there is one.” Such honours do indeed arouse envy, 
and the people think that they are themselves under 
obligations to men who have not received them, but 
that those who have received them are oppressors of 
the people, as men who demand payment for their 
services. Therefore, just as a man who has sailed 
t the Syrtis and is then capsized at the channel 
hes done nothing so very great or glorious, so the 
man whe has watched over the treas and the 
public an, but ix then found wanting in the 
presidency or the prytany, is indeed 
a loft Sromneinbe » but gets a ducking all the same. 
No, that man is the best who wants no such thi 
and even avoids and refuses them when off 
But if it is not easy to reject some favour or some 
kindly sentiment the le, when it is so in- 
cinel for man engeaed nh a political struggle for 
which the prize is not money or gifts, but which is 


‘wo | fe The 7 
. bc ty Pal mous statoes, The doryphorus (xpear-bearer) 
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a truly sacred contest worthy of a crown,’ a mere 
i suffices, a tablet, a decree, or a green 
brane vee as = > — from the 
Acropolis city. oras, 
giving up the honours which had been granted him, 
requested that on the day of his death the children 
be allowed to play and be free from their lessons. 
And to the seven Persians who killed the magi the 
privilege was granted that they and their descendants 
should wear their headdress tilted forward over the 
forehead ; for they made this, so it appears, their 
secret sign when they undertook their act. And 
there is something that indicates public es too, 
about the honour received by Pittacus; for, when 
he was told to take as much as he wished of the land 
which he had gained for the citizens, he took only as 
much as he could throw a javelin over. And the 
Roman Cocles received as much as he-—and he was 
lame—could plough around in one day. For the 
honour should not be pa t for the action, but a 
symbol, that it may last for a long time, as those just 
mentioned have lasted. But of all the three hun- 
dred statues of Demetrius of Phalerum not one 
acquired rust or dirt; they were all destroyed while 
he was still living; and those of Demades were 
Ited down into chamber-pots. Things like that 
ave happened to many honours, they having become 
offensive, not only because the recipient was worth- 
less, but also because the gift bestowed was too 
great. And therefore the best and surest vag 
ensure the duration of honours is to reduce their 
* Epimenkdes of Crete wes called fn the Athenians, 
egpenaiiy mot Oar foom 600 naa fe the city of a 
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cost but those which are t and top-heavy and 
weighty are, like ti -peopertionad statues, quickly 
overturned, 


28. And I now give the name “ honours” to those 
which the multitude, to quote Rmpedocles,* 


Do not call as is right; and I, too, myself follow custom? 


For the statesman will not despise the truc honour 
and favour founded upon the goodwill and dispost- 
tion of those who remember his actions, ner he 
disdain reputation and avold “ pleasing his 
bours,” as Democritus ¢ deman For not even the 
ua Pal nor the affection of horses is to be 
spurned by huntsmen and horse-trainers, but it is 
both advantageous and pleasant to instil into animals . 
which are brought ap with us and live with us such a 
disposition towards us as was exhibited by the dog of 
Lyvimachus and as the poet tells us that Achilles’ 
horses felt towards Patroclus.4 And I believe even 
bees would come off better if they would only wel- 
come and placate their keepers and attendants in- 
stead of stinging them and them angry. But 
as it is, people ish bees with smoke and lead 
unruly horses runaway dogs by force of bits and 
d Mars ; but nothing makes a man willingly tract- 
able and gentle to another man exeept trust in his 
om and belief in his ren; Aare justice. And 
ore Demosthenes is right‘ in declaring that the 
test safeguard States yo pg tyrants is 
istrust; for that part of the soul with which we 
trust is most easily taken captive. ‘Therefore just as 


* Malloch, Mrag. J’hil. Greece, Lp. 355, 
* Hower, xix, 44 


il, ft. 
* Demosthenes, vi. (second Philippic) 24. 
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Cassandra's prophetic power was useless to the 
citizens because she was held in no esteem, “ For 
God,” she says, 
“has made me prophesy in va 

And those who suffer or have suffered woes = 

Have called me ‘ wise’; but oro they suffer, ‘ mad,’"* 
so the trust which the citizens reposed in Archytas* 
and their goodwill towards Battus * was, on account 
of their reputation, of great advantage to those who 
made use of them. The first and most important 
advantage inherent in the reputation of statesmen is 
this: the trust in them which affords them an entrance 
into public affairs ; and the second is that the good- 
will of the multitude is a weapon of defence for the 
good against the slanderous and wicked, 


as when a mother 
Words off fy tram lee call when ho But asleep ia 
sweet sluinber,* 

keeping off envy and in the matter of power makin 

the low-born equal to the nobles, the to the 
rich, and the nae citizen to the o ; 
and in short, when truth and virtue are added to it, 
such goodwill is a steady fair wind wafting a man into 
political office. Now consider the contrary disposition 
and learn of it by examples. For the men of Italy 
violated the daughters and the wife of Dionysius,’ 
killed them, and then burned their bodies scate 
tered the ashes from a boat over the sea. But when 


BC. 
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a certain man named Menander, who had been a 
good king of the Bactrians, died in camp, the cities 
celebrated his funeral as usual in other respects, but 
in respect to his remains they put forth rival claims 
and only with difficulty came to terms, agreeing that 
they should divide the ashes equally and go away 
and should erect monuments to him in all their cities. 
But, on the other hand, the Agrigentines, when they 
had got rid of Phalaris, decreed that no one should 
wear a grey cloak ; for the a servants had worn 
grey garments. But the Persians, because Cyrus 
was hook-nosed, eyen to this day love hook-nosed 
men and consider them the most handsome. 

29. So of all kinds of love that which is engendered 
in states and peoples for an individual because of his 
virtue is at once the strongest and the most divine ; 
but those falsely named and falsely attested honours 
which are derived from giving theatrical perform- 
ances, making distributions of money, or offering 
gladiatorial shows, are like harlots’ flatteries, since 
the masses always smile upon him who gives to them 
and does them favours, granting him an ephemeral 
and uncertain reputation. And so he who first said 
that the people was ruined by the first man who 
bought its favour was well aware that the multitude 
loses its strength when it succumbs to bribe-taking ; 
but those also who give such bribes should bear in 
mind that they are destroying themselves when they 
purchase yeputation by great expenditures, thus 
making the multitude strong and bold in the thought 
that they have power to give and take away some- 
thing important. 

30. We ought not, however, on this account to be 
niggardly as to the customary public contributions, 
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if we are in prosperous circumstances; since the 
er neces 
give them a share rivate posessions te 
& poor man who steals kon the public funds, for 
they think the former's conduct is due to arrogance 
ead contempt of them, but the latter's to necessity, 
First, then, tet the gifts be made without bargain- 
ing for anything ; for so they surprise and overcome 
the recipients more completely ; and secondly they 
should be given on some occasion which offers a good 
= een nS ae —_ is connected with 
worship of a eads the to = ; 
for at the same A there worine Sof 
the masses a strong d tion to believe that the 
deity is great and majestic, when they see the men 
whom they themselves honour and regard as great 
no Uberally and zealously a each other in 
honouring the divinity. The » just as Plato@ 
withheld the Lydian and the Ionian musical modes 
from the education of the young, because the one 
arouses that part of the soul which is inclined towards 
mourning and grief and the other strengthens that 
part which readily slips into pleasures and grows 
wanton, so you must, if possible, remove from the 
State all those free exhibitions which excite and 
nourish the murderous and brutal or the scurrilous 
and licentious spirit, or if you cannot do that, avoid 
them and oppose the multitude when they demand 
them. But always make the objects of your ex- 
penditures useful and moderate, having as their 
purpose either what is good or what is necesary, 
orat any rate what is pleasant and agreeable without 
anything harmful or outrageous in it, 
31. But if your property is modcrate and in re- 
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etacbevotvres 7} pidois evoyAoivres 7) Owredovres 
Saverords, Hore pr) Sdéav adrots yd’ ioxydy add 
padov aloydvny Kal karadpdvnow amd Tay Tovwd- 

E tay dvalwpdrwv dmdpyew. 816 xprijoysov del pds 
rd rowtra peuvrijoba. too Aayayou cal tof Dw- 
klwvos* obros pev ydp, afiodvrwy adrov év Bbucig 
rav A@nvatwy émBdobvat kal kporodvrwy moAAdKis 
““aloyuvoluny dv” elnev “ dpiv’ per émdidods 
Kadducde? 5¢ rovr@ pt) dodibods,” Sei~as rév 
Savevorijv. Aduayos 8° év rots ris otparnylas det 
mpoaeypapev arrodoyispots dpytpiov eis Kpymi- 
Sas atr@ xal iudriov: “Eppwu 5¢ Qeccarol 
dedyovr, thy. dpyiy tnd mevias éympicavro 
Adyuvov olvov Kara piva Siddvar Kal pédysvoy 
GApirwv dd’ éxdorns rerpddos. ovrws ovr’ d- 

F yevvés dori reviay duodoyeiv, bre Actrovrat mpds 
Sdvapuv ev wddeo TOV éotubvrwy Kal xopynyodvran 
of mémres, Gv mappnolay dm’ dperijs Kat miorw 
Eywor. Sef 84) pddvora Kpareiv éavtdv €v ois 
rowvros Kal par’ eis media KaraPaivew ‘elov 





¢ Lamachus was an Athenian general who was killed in 
the battle at the Anopus near Syracuse in 414 no, 

+ Phocion was a famous Athenian general in the fourth 
century uc. He was elected general forty-five times. He 
was virtual ruler of Athens when Antipater was in power, 
but in 3/8 nc, was tried and executed by the Athenians, 
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lation to needs strictly circumscribed “as by 
centre and radius,” itis neither ignoble nor humilint- 
ing at all to confess your poverty and to withdraw 
from among those who have the means for public ex- 
penditures, instead of borrowing money and making 
yourself at once a pitiful and a ridiculous object in 
the matter of your public contributions; for men 
are plainly seen to lack resources when they keep 
their friends or truckling to money-lenders ; 
so that it is not reputation or power, but rather 
shame and contempt, which th acquire by such 
expenditures. And therefore it Is always desirable 
in connexion with such things to remember La- 
machus® and Phocion*®; for the latter, when the 
Athenians at a sacrifice called upon him to contribute 
and repeatedly raised a clamour, said, “I should be 
ashamed if I gave Be a contribution and did not 
pay Callicles here what I owe him,” pointing to his 
money-lender. And Lamachus always, when he was 
general, entered in his accounts money for shoes and 
a cloak for himself. And when Hermon ‘tried to 
avoid office on the plea of poverty, the Thessalians 
voted to give him a flask * of wine monthly and a 
measure * of meal every four days. So it is nat 
ignoble to confess poverty, and poor men, if 
reason of their virtue they enjoy froedom of speech 
and public confidence, have no less influence in their 
cities than those who give public entertainments and 
exhibitions. The statesman must, then, do his best 
to control himself in such matters and not go down 


Soon after that a public burial and a sintue were decreed for 
hina. The story told lave le Sound cleo tn the Moralia, 


Pe About ah pints. 
x 
* About a bushel and a half, 
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inmedor paxotpevov puijr’ emt orddia Kal bupédas 
kat tpanélas wévyta mAovalois tmép Sdéns Kai 
Suvacrelas Siaywrildpevov' GAN’ an’ dperis Kai 
dpoviparos det pera Adyou metpwpevois dyew Thy 
823 wdAww, ols od dvov 76 Kaddv Kal 7d cepvov Da kal 
7d Kexaptopévoy Kal dywydv éveort “ Kpoueiwv 
aiperwrepov otaripwr.’ od yap adOddns odd 
énaxOiis 5 xpnotos 008 atBdxacrds éorw 6 
odppwv avip Kat 
orelyes moAlrais dup” exwy ietv mxpédv, 


Gd mpArov pév edmpoortyopos Kal Kowds dv 
meAdoat Kal mpooeAOety dracw, oiklay te mapéxwv 
dxdevorov ds Aydva diEpov del rots xprlova, 
Kal 7d Kndepovexdy Kal ialdelstonce ov xpelats 
oddé mpdfeor pdvov GAAd Kal 7O cvvadyeiv wratovar 
B xat xaropfoict ovyxaipew embdecxvipevos’ oddaph 
8é Aumnpds od8° evoyAdy olxerdv wArjGer wept Aov- 
tpov % Karadihibeot rémwy ev Bedtpois oddé Trois 
els tpudiy Kal rodvréAeay emipbdvors rapdonpos* 
GAN’ laos Kal duadds éobijre Kat Stairn Kal rpodais 
maiiwy xal Bepamela yuvaixds, olov ouodnpeiv Kat 
ovvavOpwreiv trois moMois BovAduevos. merra 
atpBovdrov edvouv Kal ourityopoy auuoBov Kal Si- 
y edpevi} mpos yovatkas avépay Kal didwy 

mpos axjAous trapéxwy éaurdv, ob puxpov Tudpas 


1 wapdonnos] Reiske suggests mapacjyos, RBernardakis 
mapaohpewr, Hartman dy ll : 





* Of. Pollux, iii, 87, ix. 84, but, as Bernardakis su " 
Plutarch may have added the word for “ more desirable," 
in which case there is here no real quotation, 
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into the plain on foot to fight with cavalry; if he 
is poor, he must not produce foot-races, trical 
shows, and banquets in competition with the rich for 
— and power, but he should vie with those 

try always to lead the State on the strength of 
virtue and wisdom, combined with reason, for in such 
are found not only nobility and dignity but also the 
power to win and attract the people, a thing “ more 
desirable than gold coins of Crocsns,"* Vor the 
good man is neither presumptuous nor offensive, 
and the ree man is not over-blunt in speech, 
nor does 


Walk with a mien his townamen bitter find,’ 


but in the first place he is affable and generally ac- 
cessible and Lo pepe ae for all, keeping his house 
always unlocked as a harbour of refuge for those in 
a ‘hep app his — — a i i il 
on acts of service, but a shi e 

pg athe ly teed: Merger ee op 
and he is in no way disagreeable or offensive by 
reason of the number of the servants who attend him 
at the bath or by appropriating seats at the theatre, 
nor is he conspicuous for invidious exhibitions of 
luxury and extravagance ; but he iy on an equal 
level with others in his clothing and daily life, in 
the bringing up of his children and as regards the 
servants who wait upon his wife, as one who wishes 
to live like the masses and be pare | with them. 
And, moreover, he shows himself a ly counsellor, 
an advocate who accepts no fee, and a kind-hearted 
conciliator when husbands are at variance with their 
wives or friends with onc another. He spends no 


* Nauck, Trag. Grae. Frag. p. 919, no. 415, 
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* Nauck, Treg. Grarr. Fg har tigg 8 Kock, Cam, 
Att, Frag, iii, jn #12, no. . Plutarch, Aforalia, $8 x, 
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small part of the a oe engaged in the public business 
on the orators’ platform of the senate or the as- 

sembly, and thenceforth all the rest of his life he 

_ Draws to himself as north-east wind drawn clouds * 
services and commissions from every quarter. But 
sinoe he is always devoting his thouglits to the public 
weal and regards public office as his life and his 
work, not, like most people, as an interruption to 
leisure: and iy sagen expense,—by all these and 
rose ualities turns and attracts the people 
imself, for they sec that the flatterics and 
ance of others arc spurious and counterfeit 
when. compared with his care and forethought. 
The fiatterers of Demetrius would not address the 
other monarchs as kings, but called Seleucus “ Ruler 
of Elephants " and Lysimachus “ Guardian of the 
Treasure” and Ptolemy “ Admiral of the Fleet” 
and Agathocles “* Lord of the Isles"; but the 
multitude, even if at first they reject the good and 
wise man, afterwards, when they have become ac- 
quainted with his truthfulness and his character, 
consider him alone a statesmaniike, public-spirited 
man and a ruler, whereas they consider and call the 
others, one a provider of choruses, one a giver of 
banquets, and one a director of athletics. Then, 
just as at banquets, though Callias or Alcibiades 
pay the bill, it is Socrates to whom they listen, 
and Socrates on whom all eyes are turned, so in 
States in which the conditions are sound Ismenias 
makes contributions, Lichas gives dinners, and 
Niceratus provides choruses, but it is Epameinondas, 
Aristeides, and Lysander who are the rulers, public 

the sanse simile, and this line is quoted as a i 

Aristotle, Meteor. sab 13% ? ria ‘a 
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men, and generals. So, observing these things, we 
must not be humiliated or overwhelmed = the 
reputation with the masses gained from theatres, 
kitchens, and assembly-halls, remembering that it 
lasts but a short time and ends the minute the 
Indiatorial and dramatic shows are over, since 

ere is nothing honourable or dignified in it, 

$2. Now those who are skilled in tending and 
keeping becs think that the hive which hums loudest 


prescribed that in case of factional disorder whoever 
Joined neither faction should be deprived of civic 
rights. For in a body afflicted with disease the 
Sgro Se federeag 2) 7 eroroanepormbey pees am 
the diseased parts, but it comes when the condition 
in the healthy parts gains strength and drives out 
that which is contrary to nature ; eee 
afflicted with faction, if it is not and 

structive but is destined to ae peomae ae 
must be a strong, permanent, and permen - 
mixture of sanity ay soundness j for to this ps Dae 
there flows from the men of understanding that which 
is akin to it, and then it permeates the part which is 
diseased ; but States which have fallen into complete 
disorder are utterly ruined unless they meet with 
some external necessity and chastisement and 
are thus forcibly compe by thelr misfortunes to 
be reasonable. Yet certainly it is not fitting in time 
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(824) €» ordoe xabijofue mpoojne my mept adrév 
Grapaflay duvoivra wal rdp ete ee Kai 
paxipor flow, iv éipoe imrepninoor & 
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pévous xéBopvov trofotuevoy dudordpow dysAciv 
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* wégevye 
mis ply “Env més 8¢ BdpBapos mddcyos: OAcv- 
Geplas 8 Scov of xparobvres vdpover rois Sijpous 
péreors kal 7d midov tows obk dpawor ebdopiay 
Be vis dpBovor edpert re Kpliow cipdv wat rinrew 
D yuvateas “ doucdra réeva youeton ”’ Kal* owrnplay 
rols yervrapdvors edydpevos 6 ye corppww alrijceras 
mapa Gediv rots davrod woAlrats. 
* vol added by Reiske. 
* This refers to the doctrine held by the rean and 
Seeptic Schools of hilosaphy that the perfect state is that of 
“Tee ae was prominent in the at Athens 
associates, 
In 404 nc, he was elected one the * Thirty " bat 
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of disorder to sit without feeling or grief, singing 
the praises of your own impassiveness and of the in- 
active and blessed life,* and rejoicing in the follics 
of others ; oa the contrary, at such times you should 
by all means put on the buskin of Theramenes,* 
conversing with both parties and joining neither ; for 
you will to be, not an outsider by not joining 
in wrongdoing, bat & common partisan of all by 
coming thelr aid; and your not sharing in their 
misfortunes will not arouse envy, if it is plain that 
you thize with all alike. But the best thing is 
to see to it in advance that factional discord shall never 
arise among them and to regard this as the greatest 
and noblest function of what may be called the art 
of statesmanship. For observe that of the aman 
blessings which States can enjoy,—peace, libe 
plenty, abundance of men, concord ,—-so 
as peace is concerned the peoples have no need of 
stat at present; for all war, both Greek 
and a has been banished from among us 
and has disappeared; and of liberty the peoples 
have as great a share as our rulers grant them, and 
rem more would not be better for them; but 
unteous productiveness of the soil, kindly temper- 
ing of the seasons, that wives may bear “ children 
like to their sires," ¢ and that the os may live 
in oa things the wise man will the 
gods in his prayers to grant his fellow-citizens. 


tried to restrain his colleagues ail was put to death by them. 
He was nicknamed Cothurnus because the buskin could be 
worn on either foot, as he wax a member of ench party in 
turn (of. “ turnenat “). Aristotic, Constifulion of athens, 
ag ep mele trlot. 

* Por the phrase of. Thueyilides, i. 264, 

* Hesiod, Works and Daye, 233. 
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There remains, then, for the statesman, of those 
activities which fall within his province, only this— 
and it is the equal of any of the other blessings :— 
ran pe to instil concord and friendship in those who 
dwell together with him and to remove strifes, dis- 
cords, and all enmity. He will talk, as in the case 
of quarrels among friends, first with the persons 
who think they are the more aggrieved, and will 
appear to share their fecling of wrong and anger, 

n he will try in this way to mollify them and teach 
them that those who let wrongs unheeded arc 
to those who are quarrelsome and try to 

compel and overcome others, not only in reasonable- 
ness and character, but also in wisdom and greatness 
of spirit, and that by yrs. in a small they 
gain their PB eng in the best and most important 
matters, mn he will instruct his people both 
individually and collectively and will call attention 
to the weak condition of Greek affairs, in which it is 


best for wise men to accept one advan’ life 
of harmony and quict—since fortune has us no 
prize for competition. For what dominion, 


what glory is there for those who are victorious? 
What sort of power is it which a small edict of a 
proconsul may annal or transfer to another man and 
which, even if it last, has nothing in it seriously worth 
while? But just as a conflagration does not often 
begin in sacred or public places, but sore lamp left 
neglected in a house or some burnt rubbish causes 
a great fume and works public destruction, so dis- 

cr in a State is not always kindled by contentions 
abut public matters, but frequently differences 
arising from private affairs and offences pass thenec 
into public life and throw the whole State into con- 
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fusion. Therefore it behoves the statesman above 
all things to remedy or pera these, that some of 
them may not arise at all and some may be quickly 
ended and others may not grow great and extend 
to public interests, but may remain merely among 
the ns who are at odds with one er. He 
should do this by noticing himself and pointing out 
to others that private troubles become the causes 
of public ones and small troubles of great ones, if 
they are overlooked and do not in the beginning 
reecive anes or cory counsel. 

For cx c, at Delphi the test insurrection 
is said cohen been caused by Coates, whose daughter 
was to be marricd to Orsilafis, the son of Phalis; but 
then, when at the betrothal the mixing-bow] broke in 
the middle of fts own accord, Orsilat\s regarded that 
ag an omen, left his bride, and went away with his 
father. But Crates a little later, seoretly putting 
a sacred object of gold into their possession while 
they were sacrificing, caused Orsilafis and his brother 
to be hurled over the precipice without trial and 
Inter slew some of their friends and relatives when 
a were suppliants in the sanctuary of Athena- 
before-the-Temple. But after many such things 
had taken place the Delphians put Crates and his 
fi rtisans to death, and with thelr property 
which been declared accursed, they built the 
lower temples. And at Syracuse there were two 
young men, intimate friends, one of whom, being 
entrusted with his friend's beloved for safe-keeping, 
seduced him while the other was away; then the 
latter, as if to y outrage with outrage, com- 
mitted adultery with the offender's wife. apon 
one of the elder men came forward in the senate and 
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moved that both be banished before the State ren 
the result and be infected with enmity denek 
them. His motion, however, was not carried, and 
from this beginning disorder arose which caused 
great disasters and overthrew the most excellent 
[ner aa And indeed you yourself also no 
bt have excellent examples at home in the enmity 
of Pardalas and Tyrrhenus, which came near to de- 
stroying Sardis by involving the State in rebellion 
and war as the result of petty private matters. 
Therefore the statesman should not despise such 
offences as may, like diseases in a n, spread 
quickly, but he should take hold of » Suppress 
them, and cure them. For by attention, as Cato 
says, the great is made small and the small is re- 
duced to nothing. And for this there is no more 
wasive device than for the statesman to show 
imsclf in his private differences mild and conciliatory, 
persisting without anger in his original reasons for 
disagreement, and treating no one with contentious- 
ness, anger, or any other passion which injects harsh: 
ness and bitterness into unavoidable disputes. For 
we put soft gloves on the hands of those who compete 
in the boxing-school, that the contest may not have 
& fatal result, its blows being soft and not painful ; 
and in law-suits against one's fellow-citizens it is 
better to treat the causes of disagreement pure and 
simple in one’s pleading, and not, by sharpening 
and poisoning matters, as if they were darts or 
arrows, with bad words, malice, threats, to make 
them incurable, great, and of public importance. 


4 speoxpoupdrwr Dernurdakis: mpooxpovsudrew, 
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For a man who proceeds in this way towards those 
with whom he himself has to do will find that others 
also yield to him; and rivalries affecting public 
interests, if private enmities are done away with, 
become of slight importance and do no serious or 
incurable harm, 
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ON MONARCHY, DEMOCRACY, 
AND OLIGARCHY 


(DE UNIUS IN REPUBLICA DOMI- 
NATIONE, POPULARI STATU, ET 
PAUCORUM IMPERIO) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tits essay is evidently only a fragment, as Wytten- 
bach long ago pointed out. The opening words 
indicate "that the author delivers it ax an address 
before an audience to which he has spoken on the 
day before, but nothing further is known about the 
ciroumstances. Few scholars now believe that the 
author is Plutarch, though who the writer was is not 
known. The substance of the fragment is derived 
chiciy from the Republic of Plato. 


826 MIEPI MONAPXIAZ KAI SHMO- 
KPATIAS KAI OAITAPXIAZ 
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ON MONARCHY, DEMOCRACY, AND 
OLIGARCHY 


1, Now as I was myself bringing before this com- 
pany os a court of judgement talk that I 
sented to you' yesterday, I thought I heard, while 
wide awake, not in a drenm,® Political Wisdom 
saying : 

Golden foundation is wrought for canticles sacred,* 


so the speech, which exhorts and encou to 
enter political life has been laid as a ae “Comes 
let us now build walls,” * building upon the exhorta- 
tion the teaching which is due. d it is due to 
anyone who has received the exhortation and the 
Impulse to engage in public affairs that he next 
hear and reecive precepts of statecraft by the use of 
which he will, so far as ix humanly possible, be of 
service to the le and at the same time manage 
his own affairs safety and rightful honour. But 
as a step towards that which follows and a conse- 
quence of that which has been said, we must consider 
what is the best form of government. For just as 
there are numerous modes of life for a man, so the 


#* Of. Homer, Od. xix. 547. 
* Pindar, Frag. 104 (208), p. 405 ed. Schroeder. 
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ernment (polifeia) is the life of a people, and 
therefore it is essen al for us to take the best form 
of it; for of all forms the statesman will chodse the 
best or, if he cannot obtain that, then the one of 
all the rest which is most like it. 

9. Now the word politeia (citizenship) is defined 
also as “ having a share of the rights in a State,” as 
we say the Megarians voted Alexander the potitea 
(citizenship) ; and when he made fun of thelr eager 
ness, they told him that up to that time the 
conf citizenship u Heracles only and now 
upon himself. ‘Then Alexander was astonished and 
accepted the gift, thinking that its rarity gave it 
value. But the Hfe of a statesman, a man who 
is occupied in public affairs, is also called politeia 
(statecraft); as, for example, we commend the 
polileia (statecraft) of Pericles and of Bias, but con- 
demn that of Hyperbolus and Cleon, And some 

eople even call a single brilliant act for the public 

nefit a politeia (politic act), such, for example, as a 

ft of money, the ending of a war, the introduction 
of a bill in parliament; and wer ee. we say 
nowadays that so-and-so has performed a polifeia 
if he happens to hare put through some needed 
public measure. 

8. Besides all these, polifeia Is defined as an order 
and constitution of a State, which dirccts its affairs ; 
and accordingly they say that there are three 
politeiae (forms of government), monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy, a comparison of which fs given by 
Herodotus in third book. They appear to be 
the most typical forms ; for the others, as happens in 
musical scales when the strings of the primary notes 
are relaxed or tightened, turn out to be crrors 
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and corruptions through de or excess. Of 
these forms of foaeen athe agers § have ve 


aristocratic and uncontrolled, the Athenians de- 
mocracy self-governing and undiluted. When these 
forms are not hit exactly, their perversions 
exaggerations are what are called (1) tyranny, 
the predominance of great families,* (8) or 

rule: that is, (1) when royalty breeds violence and 


irresponsible action; (2) oligarchy, arrogance and 
presumptuousness ; “demorey teesds anarchy, 
equality, exces, and all of them _- 

4. So, just as a real musician will make use of 
every instrument harmoniously, adapting it skilfully 
and ‘striking each one. with to its natural 
tuncfulness, and yet, following Plato's advice,’ will 
give up guitars, banjoes, psalterics with their many 
sounds, harps and s triangles and prefer the 
lyre and the cithara ; the same way the real 
statesman will 1 ¢ successfully the oligarchy 
that Longe established at Sparta, adapting to 
himself the colleagues who have equal power 
honour and quictly spy owe to do his will; 
he will also get on well in a democracy with its many 
sounds and strings by loosening the strings in some 
matters of government and tightening them in 
others, relaxing at the proper time and then again 
holding fast re A wing how to resist the 
masses and to hold his — against them. But 
if he were given the cc among governments, 


* See Aristotle, Politics, iv. 4 1 on Suvaqrela. 
* Plato, Republic, 399 ©, D. 
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like so many tools, he would follow Plato's advice 
and choose no other than monarchy, the only one 
which fs able to sustain that top note of virtue, 
high in the | sense, and never let it be 
tuned down under compulsion or expediency. Tor 
the other forms of | eee po in a certain sense, 
alth controlled by the statcaman, control him, 
and although carried along by him, carry him along, 


which Demetrius the City-stormer employed against 
Portune after he had lost his woh i <3 


Thou fanst my flame, methinks thou barnst me up, 


* Nanck, Trag. Grose, Prag. p. 107, no. 9593 Life 
Pemetriaa, Pio My aie Sal d 


* Wyttenbach, followed by Dabner and others, indicates 
alenican Wistiaet. . 


THAT WE OUGHT NOT TO 
BORROW 
(DE VITANDO AERE ALIENO) 


INTRODUCTION 


Tus brief essay consists of repented warnings, en- 
livened by numerous examples and ancedotes, against 
enya debt, There is nothing to indicate that 
it was delivered as a lecture, but it would ably 
have been interesting to an audience of rch 

time, and may have written with an audience 


in mind. It contains no profound or original doc- 
trines, but is simply an —_ : presentation of 
somewhat commonplace h learned, 
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1. Plato in the Laws® forbids people to take any 
water from a neighbour's land unless they have dag 
on their own land down to a layer of potter's clay, 
as it is called, and found that the place will not pro- 
duce a flow of water; for the potter's clay, being 
by nature oily and solid, holds back the water that 
reaches it and does not Ict it through ; but, he says, 
those shall have a share of others’ water who cannot 
get any of their own, for the law gives relief to those 
in want, . Ought there not, then, to be a law about 
money also, that people shall not borrow from others 
or resort to other people's springs who have not first 
examined their resources at home and brought to- 
gether, as from little trickles, what is useful and 
necessary to themselves? But now, because of 
their luxury and cffeminacy or their extravagance, 
make no use of what is their own, though they 

it, but take from others at a high rate of 
interest, though they have no need of doing so. 
There is strong evidence of this: loans are not 
made to people in need, but to those who wish to 
acquire some superituity for themselves. And a 
man produces a witness and a surety to aver that, 


* Plato, Laws, 641 a. 
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sinee the man has orty, he deserves credit, 
whereas, since he it, he ought not to be 
borrowing. 

2. Why do you pay court to the banker or broker ? 
Borrow of your own table *; you have drinking-cups, 
silver dishes, bonbonntérer. Pawn these for your 
needs, Beautiful Aulis or ‘T'encdos will adorn your 
table in their stead with pottery that is cleaner than 
the silver ware; it does not have the heavy, dis- 
agreeable smell of interest defiling every day like 
rust the surface of your extravagance, nor will it 
keep reminding you of the first of the month and the 
new moon,’ , though really the holiest day of the 
month, the money-lenders have made accursed and 
detested. For as to those who, instead of selling 
their belongings, give them as security, not even the 
God of Property couldsave thom. They are ashamed 
to aceept a price, but not ashamed to pay interest on 
what is their own. And yet the great Pericles made 
the ornaments of the Goddess, which weighed forty 
talents of refined gold,* so that they could be taken 
of," in order,” he said, “ that we may use it for the 
expenses of the war, and then pay an equal 
amount.” And so Ict us likewise, when we are, as 
it were, besieged by our needs, refuse to admit the 
garrison of a money-lender, our enemy, or to allow 
our to be sold into slavery. No, let ag! 
serve our liberty by taking off what is uscless from 
our table, our Sol our icles, and our daily ex- 
penses, intending to pay it back if we are fortunate. 

8, Now the Roman women gave their ornaments as 
an offering to Pythian Apollo and from them made the 


Satires, 1. 3. 87 (tristes halendag), for the detestation of the 
day. * Thucydides, li. 13. 
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golden bow! which was sent to Delphi; and the 
women of Carthage shore their heads and gave their 
hair to make ropes for the tension of machincs and 
instruments * in defence of their native city. But 
we, ashamed to be Independent, enslave ourselves 
by mortgages and notes, when we ought to limit and 
restrict ourselves to actual necessities and from the 
proceeds of the breaking up or the sale of useless 
8 uities to found a sanctuary of Liberty for our- 
selves, our children, and our wives. The goddess 
Artemis at Ephesus grants to debtors when they take 
refuge in her sanctuary protection and safety from 
their debts, but the protecting and inviolable sanctu- 
ary of Frugality is everywhere wide open to sensible 
men, offering them a joyous and honourable expanse 
of plentiful leisure. Vor just as the prophet- 
ess* in the time of the Persian wars told the Athenians 
that the ag rag ol gen a nents wall, and they, 
giving up and, r city, their — 
tnd thee houses, tok refige in their ps for the 
sake of liberty, so to us God offers a wooden table, a 
oe dish, and a coarse cloak if we wish to live as 
men, 
Do not abide the attack of the horsemen,* 
nor of yoked chariots adorned with horn or silver, 
which rapid interest overtakes and outruns. No, 


make use of any chance donkey or nag and flee from 
your enemy and tyrant, the moncy-lender, who docs 


of rendered taut by twisting, whence the Latin name 


formentum. The aory & found in "A . Vill, 13, 93. 
* Herodotus, vil. I41. The quo is from the oracle 
hexanvelers 
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not, like the trong demand earth and water, but 


have funds, he won't accept ; if you sell 
Los beats down the price s if you offi not soll, he ferees 


- For — good did Solon do the epee ha 
put an cnd to giving one's person as secu ‘or 
debt? Tor debtors are slaves to all the men who 
ruin them, or rather net to them either (for what 
would be so terrible in that 7), but to outragcous, 
barbarous, and savage slaves, like those who Plato 
says® stand in Hades as fiery avengers and execu- 
tioners over those who have been impious in life. 
For these money-lenders make the market-place a 


‘place of the damned for the wretched debtors ; like 


vultures they devour and flay them, “ entering into 
thelr entrails,"* or in other instances they stand 
over them and {inflict on them the tortures of 
Tantalus by Farge vey them from tasting their own 

wee which they reap and harvest. And as 


tives, in similar fashion these men, bringing against 
Greece jars full of signatures and notes as fetters, 
march against and through the cities, not, like Tripto- 
lemus, sowing beneficent grain, but planting roots of 
debts, roots productive of much toil and much interest 
and hard to eseape from, which, os they sprout and 
shoot up round about, press down and strangle the 
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cities. They say that hares at one and the same 
time give birth to onc litter, suckle another, and 
conceive again; but the loans of these barbarous 
raseals give birth to interest before conception * ; 
for while they are giving they immediately demand 
payment, while lay money down they take it 
up, and they lend what they receive for moncy lent. 
5. There is a saying among the Messenians, 
Pylos there is before Pylos, and Pylos, « third, there is also,* 
but ax to the money-lenders we may say 


teteat Biase is before int’rest, and int'rest a third there is 


And then they make a laughing-stock forsooth of the 
scientists, who say that nothing arises out of nothing; 
for with these men inte arises out of that 
which has as yet no vir oag existence, And the 
think it is a disgrace to a tax-collector, whi 
the law allows; for they themselves lend 
contrary to law, collecting taxes from their debtors, 
or rather, if the truth is to be told, cheating them in 
the act of lending 5 for he who receives less than 
the face valuc of his note is cheated. And yet the 
Persians re, lying as the second among wrong- 
doings and in debt as the first *; for lying is 
often debtors ; but money-lenders lie 
more debtors and cheat in their ledgers, when 
they write that they give so-and-so much to so-and-so, 
though they really less ; and the cause of their 
lie is avarice, not necessity or want, but insatiable 


word +éxes, which means “ offspring" and alu “* interest," 
the offspring of debt. ” 


M ere Leach " _ fence Fo pow 1059, 
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greed, which in the end brings neither enjoyment 
nor profit to them and ruin to those whom they 
. For they do not till the fields which we 


take from their debtors, nor do they live in their 


houses after evicting them, nor do they cat at their 
tables or wear their clothes, but they ruin one man 
first, then hunt a second, using the other as bait. 
For the savage practice spreads like fire, ing 
by the ruin and destruction of thase who fall into 
it, consuming one after another. And the money- 
lender who fans and feeds this fire to the ruin of 
many men gains nothing, except that from time to 
time he can take his account- and read how 
many men he has sold out, how many he has driven 
from thelr hornes, and, in general, the sources from 
which his hoard of money, rolling in and piling up, 
has made such gains. 

6. And do not think that I say this because I 
have declared war against the money-londers ; 


Ne'er have they harried my cattle, nor ever made off with 
my horses *; 
but that I am pointing out to those who are too 
aa | to become borrowers how much — 
servility there is in the practice and that rg 
is an act of extreme folly and weakness. Have you 
money? Deo not borrow, for you are not in need. 
Have you no money? Do not borrow, for you will 
not be able to pay. Let us look at each of these 
two alternatives ly. Cato once said to an 
old man who was behaving wickedly: “Sir, when 
old sips hiaw os sealiny elle a te aie, har a sen OA 
to them the di of wickedness?" ‘Therefore in 


our own case do not hea u , which 
many attendant par§ ‘the pod rd which 
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arise from borrowing and owing, and do not deprive 
y of the only advantage which it possesses 

over wealth, namely freedom fram care ; since by 

0 doing you will incur the derision of the proverb, 


Tam unable to carry the goat, put the ox then upon ne." 


Being unable to carry the burden of 
put the money-lender upon your back, ae diti- 
cult for even the rich to bear. “ How, then, am I 
to live?" Do you ask this, when you have hands 
and feet and a voice, when _ are a man capable 
of loving and being loved, of doing favours and 

teful for them? Live by teaching letters, by 
fending children to school, by being a doo > 
by working as a sailor or a boatman; none of c 
ix so disgraceful or disagreeable ax hearing the order 
“ Pay up.” 

7. The well-known Roman Kutilius went up to 
Musonius and said, “ Musonfus, Zeus the Saviour, 
whom imitate and emulate, is no borrower" ; 
and Musonivs answered with a smile, “ He is no 
lender, either.” For Rutilius, who was himself a 
lender, was finding fault with Musonius for borrow- 
ing. ‘This is an example of the vanity of the Stoics ; 
for why should you bring in Zeus the Saviour, when 
you can use as examples things that are here before 

our cycs? Swallows do not borrow, ants do not 
Lecsew: creatures upon which nature has bestowed 
neither hands, reason, nor re 24 - sere with their 
superior Intellect, support eir i uit 
heen, dogs, Sakiienk heen and jackdaws in 
addition to themselves. Why, then, have you come 
to the poor opinion of yourself, that you are less 


* Paroemiographi Oraeci, ii, 502, 
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persuasive than a jackdaw, more dumb than a 
partridge, less well- than a dog, so that you can 
obtain no help from any human. being by ‘waiting 
- in, —e him, gyarding him, or fighting 
, not see many opportunitics 
are offered on land and on the sea ? a 
Lao, even Miccylus I bebold,* 
says Crates, 
Caving he weal, and his wife too carding the wool along 


Striving in terrible coutlict to "seape froin the onslaught of 
mine. 


King Antigonus asked Cleanthes, when he met him 
in Athens after not seeing him for a while, “ Are 
~~ still grinding com, Cleanthes?” “ Yos, Your 
ey: he replied; “and [ do it on aceount 
of s precept not to desist from it, nor from 
ger ved either." What a t spirit the man 
who came from the and the kneading- 
trough, and with the hand which ground the flour 
and baked the bread wrote about the gods, the 
moon, the stars, and the sun! But to us such 
labours seem slavish, And therefore, in order to 
be free, we contract debts and pay court to men 
who are ruiners of homes, we act as bodyguard 
to them, dine them, make them presents, a pay 
them tribute, not because of our poverty (for no one 
lends to poor men), but because of our extravagance. 
For if we were content with the necessaries of life, 
* Crates, Prag. 6, Bergk, Poet, Jar. Gruee. edt. 4, IL ) 
The last thoen words oxcer'nloe ta flea Ota ont 


ii Bp devodias, “ nverely to live, that I may not have te 
abandon ph Aue 
* clvorpiMas t ekedrpefas, 
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the race of moncy-lenders would be as non-existent 
as that of Centaurs and Gorgons; but luxury pro- 
duced money-lenders just as it did goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, perfumers, and dyers in gay colours; for 
our debts are incurred, not to pay for bread or wine, 
but for country-seats, slaves, mules, banquet-halls, 
and tables, and because we give shows to the cities 
with unrestrained expenditure, contending in fruit- 
less and thankless rivalries, But the man who is 
once involved remains a debtor all his life, exchang- 
ing, like a horse that has once been bridled, one 
rider for another. And there is no escape to those 
former pastures and meadows, but they wander 
like the spirits described hy Empedocles, who have 
been expelled by the mole and thrown out from 
heaven: 

Into the waves of the sea they are drir'n by the might of the 


ether 

‘Then on the flour of the earth the sea vomits them ; carth 
then ejects them 

inte ho umicing sun's rays; and he hurls them to cddying 


And so “ one after another takes over “* the bor- 
rower, first a usurer or broker of Corinth, then one 
of Patrac, then an Athenian, until, attacked on all 
sides by all of them, he is dissolved and chopped up 
into the small of interest payments. Tor 
just as a man who fallen into the mire must 
— 7 up or stay where he is, but he who turns 
and over covers his wet and drenched person 
with more dirt; so in their transfers and changes 
of loans, by assuming additional interest payments 
* Mullech, I*rag. Phil, Graee, 1. p. 2, vss. 32 fy quoted 
also in AMforulia, SOL c, 
* Mullach, sid. vs. 35, 
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* Evideally the man im debt ls supposed to borrow from 
tender in order to pay another, 
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and plastering themselves with them,* weigh 
themselves down more and more; and they are 
much like persons ill with cholera, who do not accept 
treatment, but vomit up the prescribed medicine 
and then continue constantly to collect more disease. 
Similarly these borrowers refuse to be purged, and 
always, at every season of the year, when painfully 
and with convulsions they cough up the interest 
while another payment imme yA acerues and 
presses upon them, t suffer a fresh attack of 
nausea and headache, What they ought to do is 
to get rid of debts and become healthy and free 
in. 
“%. From now on my words are addressed to those 
who are more well-to-do and accustomed to a softer 
= of living, those who say “ Am I, then, to be 
without slaves, without hearth and home?”", as if a 
sick man who is swollen up with dropsy should say 
to his ig —= “ Am I, then, to be made thin and 
empty Why not, to make you get well? And 
so you should do without slaves, that you may not 
be a slave yourself, and without property, that you 
may not be the property of another, Hear the tale 
of the vultures : en of them had an attack of 
Vorniting, and said he wns wing out bowels, but 
io others ene eee Ciers, onal” t harm is there 
in Yor are not spewing out your own 
bowels, but “Hate of the comes we tore to pieces 
a little while ago.” So any man in debt sells, not 
his own plot of land, nor his own house, but of 
his creditor whom by law he has made their owner. 
“ Not so, by Zeus,” he says; “ why my father left 
me this field.” Yes, and your father left you your 
liberty and your good reputation, which you ought 
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® @udSea Xylander from Od. v. 2041 obfen. 


* Homer, Od. v. 264. * Homer, Od. v. 499, 
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to value more. So, too, he who begat you made 
your foot and your hand, but when it is mortified 

ou pay a surgeon for cutting it off. Calypso clothed 

dysseus in her garment, “ putting fragrant raiment 
upon him" that brea of her pens erson, 
as a gift and a memento of her love; but when he 
was capsized and engulfed by the waves and could 
hardly keep himself up since the garment had be- 
come soaked and heavy, he took it off and threw it 
from him, then, binding a wimple about his naked 
breast, 

Long-shore he swam looking landward,* 

and when he reached safety he had no lack of 
ment or food. Well, then, is it not a tempest that 
arises about debtors when the lender after a while 
comes up to them saying “ Pay "? 

Thus having spoken he gathered the clouds and stirred up 


the great waters ; 
Past wind and South wind and West with furious blasts 
raged together," 


as interest rolled up upon interest; and the debtor, 
overwhelmed, struggles against them as they weigh 
him down, but cannot swim away and escape ; 
no, he sinks down to the bottom and disappears 
along with the friends who have endorsed his notes. 
Crates the Theban, when he was not pressed for 
a owe an , 
disliked the mere administration of property, 
its cares and distractions, abandoned an estate 
valued at eight talents and, donning cloak and 
wallet, took a in philosophy and poverty. 
Anaxagoras also left his land to be grazed over by 


* Homer, Od. v, 291, 202, 
VOL. X z 337 
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shoep.* But what need is there of mentioning these 
men, when Philoxenus the lyric poet, who shared 
in the allotment of lands in a colony in Sicily, which 
ensured him a livelihood and a household furnished 
with abundant resources, when he saw that luxury, 
Indulgence in a life of pleasure, and lack of culture 
were valent there, said, “ By the Gods, these 
good things shall not make me lose myself; I will 
rather lose them,” and leaving his allotment to 
others, he sailed away. But people in debt are 
content to be dunned, mulcted of tribute, enslaved, 
and cheated ; they endure, like Phineus, to feed 
winged ies which carry off their food and devour 
it, buying their grain, not at the proper season, but 
before it is harvested, and purchasing the oil before 
the olives have been plucked. And “ I have wine,” 
says the borrower, “ at such and such a price,” and 
he gives his note for its value ; bat the cluster still 
hangs clinging on the vine and waiting for the rising 
of Arcturus. 


LIVES OF THE TEN ORATORS 
(VITAE DECEM ORATORUM) 


INTRODUCTION 


Ar some time in the second century before Christ 
ten Attic orators were selected, probably by Apollo- 
dorus of Pergamum, as the orators whose Leger 
were most worthy of preservation and study, and 
this “ Canon ” of the Ten Attic Orators was 
accepted. The Lives of these orators which are 
contained in manuscripts of Plutarch’s Moralia were 
certainly not written by Plutarch. They are alto- 
ther lacking in the charm which characterizes 
utarch’s careful and elaborate style. Facts are 
stated one after another with little variety and with 
little or no distinction between mere ancedotes and 
matters of real importance; but the Lives are of 
interest on account of their subject matter, 

The “ decrees" appended to the Lives are except 
in some details, fairly accurate copies of official 
documents (see F. Ladek, Wiener ien, xili., 1891, 

» LI ff). The two which are concerned with 
5 elie A and his family are not really decrees, 
but — addressed to the Senate, copies of 
which were undoubtedly kept the official 
records at Athens, whereas the third—that in honour 


of L 1s—ts a decrec of the le. A lar t 
of he this yo 


inscription recording deeree has been 
found and is published in the Jnscriptiones Graecae, ii. 
No. 240 (editio minor, ii. No. wo), Dittenberger, 


$42 
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a le nscriplionum Graccarum, third edition, No. 826. 
1 xt which —= been handed down in the manu- 
scripts of Plutarch varies somewhat from that of the 
inscription, but a than is to be expected, 
It may well be that whoever appended the “ decrees” 
to the Lives of the orators derived them, not directly 
from ons or other official documenta, but rd 

suggested by B. Keil in Hermes, xxx. pp. 210 ff.) from 
the work of Heliodorus On Monuments, 

The Lives, with the “ decrees,” arc published by 
Anton Westermann in bis Biographi Graect ne and 
1845). 
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I, ANTIPHON 


Awtirnon was the son of Sophilus, and his deme 
was Rhaninus. He was a pupil of his father (for his 
father was a bar ye and it ig sald that Alciblades 
as a boy attended his school), and ee 
power in some think, — his own 
natural ability-—he entered upon a public career. 
And he sect up a school and had his disagreement with 
Socrates on the subject of words, not in a contentious 
spirit, but for the sake of argument, as Xenophon 
has narrated in his Memoirs. And he wrote some 
speeches for citizens who wanted them for their 
suits in the law-courts, being the first who 
this profession, as some At rate no legal 
oration is extant of any of those who lived before 
his time, nor of his contemporarics either, because 
the custom of h-writing had not yet arisen; 
there is none by Themistocles, Aristeides, or Pericles, 
the times afforded them many opportunitics 
and also occasions when such speeches were needed. 
And it was not for lack of ability that they refrained 
from such speech-writing, as is evident from what 
is said by the historians about each of the above- 
mentioned orators. Yet all those whom we are able 
to record as having practised this kind of speeches, 
going back to the earliest occurrence, will be found 


* Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 6. 
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oy hil. 08 "Abqvalaw tae wal’ daurdy 
Cf. Thacydides, v “pare 


ey | ve odbevdr wal vos 
wal cindy, “a man in to none of the Athenians 
of his own day in foree of character, and one who had proved 
himself most able both to formelate a plan and to set forth 
his conelusions in epee” (milks translation, L.C.L.). 
for some four months an oligarchy 


* The duty of fi out ships for the devolved 
wealthy aon, ree were thee called Shenae, — 

* Antipbon was a common name at Athens In the fifth 
century. Blass, Die offische Beredsumkeit, Qnid ed, 4, 
346 
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to have followed Antiphon when he wee event old; 
I mean such as Alcibiades, Critias, L 
Archinus. He was also the first to publish rules of 
the art of oratory, being of sharp intellect, and for 
this reason he was nicknamed Nestor 
And Caccilius, in the treative he com iled about 
a conjectures from the terms in which Antiphon 
in the work of the historian Th ides 
oe he was the latter's teacher.” In his speeches 
he is accurate and ape te clever in invention, 


ingenious in oe eases; he attacks 
unexpectedly, and oe eee” ke arguments to 
both the laws and he emotions, cniag: ae A at 
propriety. He sina lhewn 08 the: thane 30 8 

wars and of the sophist Gorgias, who was paler 
older than he; and his life extended until the de- 
struction of the democracy by the Four Hundred,* 
in causing which he seems himself to have had a 
part, at onc time by being tricrarch * of two ships, at 
another by being gencral4 and gain many victories 
in battle and winning important alliances for the 
Four Hundred, by pF eye at of military age, 


pp. 99 ff, distinguishes, in adelition to the orator: (1) 0 
nd worthy citizen (Xenophon, Well. i 8. 40) in 


defence of whose tes bekoe 4 
Hy (2) the tag gic ar death by 
orator; was o 
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* Retioneia, the mole which formed the northern side of 
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by sixty triremes, and by being on every 
Sasetan thee envoy to Lacedaemon at the time 
when Eétioneia had been fortified.* And after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred he was indicted along 
with Archeptolemus, one of the Four Hundred, was 
found guilty, subjected to the punishments pre- 
scribed for traitors, thrown out unburied, and in- 
scribed along with his descendants in the lst of the 
disfranchised. But some tell us that he was put to 
death by the Thirty,’ as — says in his — 
in defence of An ‘s — for he a 
daughter whom Callacschrus c in marriage by 
tcf process. And that he was put to death by the 
Thirty is told also by Theopompus in the fifteenth 
book of his Philippics*; but that must have been 
another Antiphon, the son of Lysidonides, whom 
Cratinus also, in his play The Flask, mentions as a 
raseal ; for how could a man who had died previously 
and had been put to death by the Four Hundred be 
living again in the time of the Thirty ? But there is 
also another story of his death: that he sailed as 
a to Syracuse when the tyranny of Dionysius 
the First was at its height, and at a convivial gather- 
ing the question arose what bronxe was the best ; 
then when most of the guests disagreed, he said 
that bronze was the best which the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton were made; and when 
Dionysius heard this, suspecting that the remark 


the t Harbour of Petraeus, was fortified by the F 
Ha od Sa onder to command the oniraman. y = 


y stized all power and ruled ruthiesly 
until overthrown In May 403 nc. 
* Maller, Prag, Hist, Graec. i. p. 300. 
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was intended to encourage an attack upon himself, 
he ordered that Antiphon be put to death. But 
others say that he was angry because Antiphon made 
fun of his tragedies. — 

There are current sixty orations ascribed to this 
orator, twenty-five of which Caccilins says are 
> rE He is ridiculed as a lover of mon 

lato in his Peizender* And he fs said ny Be 
written tragedies both by himself and in collaboration 
with the tyrant Dionysius. But while he was still 
busy with poetry he invented a method of curing 
distress, just as physicians have a treatment for those 
who are ill; and at Corinth, fi up & room near 
the market-place, he wrote on door that he 
could cure by words those who were in distress ; and 
4 asking questions and finding out the causes of 

condition he consoled those in trouble. But 
thinking this art was unworthy of him he turned to 
oratory. There are some who ascribe also to Anti- 
a the book On Poets by Glaucus of Khegium. 
is most admired orations are the one concerning 
Herodes, that against Erasistratus about the pea- 
cocks, that on the Indictment, which he wrote in his 
own defence, and that — the general Demo- 
also bet agen ogh aed te er 
a ainst the al Hippocrates 
caused him to be scuntetall y default. - 

Caecilius has appended a decree passed in the 

archonship of Theopompus,? the year in which the 


+ A ae et mt eg 

. : é rere. 

* iia es ius derived leis text of the decree 
from Craterus’s collection of decrees. See Harpocration, 
Beredsamkesit. 
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Four Hundred were overthrown, according to which 
the senate voted the trial of Antiphon : 


oe Be seats on te tawir- Ant ge of the 


Voted 

of ent was emt, Andron moved in regard to 
the men whom t merals denounce for acting to the 
detriment of the State of the Athenians while serving as 


Under this enactment the judgement is written : 


Arcl f Hi of and 
Snipheh, pan of Sophition of Risetonn both bedigl pent 
were found guilty treason. ‘The sentence _ 
them was they be handed over to the Eleven for execution, 


* Six of the annually elected archons; their duties were to 
adsninister the courts of justice. 
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Athenians; and that A hen be 
attainted, and also thelr descendants il 
mate; and that if shall y 


attal od! bronze tabict, 
which shall beset up where the decrees relating to Phrynichus 
are placed, 


Il. ANDOCIDES 


Andocides was the son of Leogoras, son of that 
Andocides who once made peace between the 
Lacedacmonians and the Athenians*; he wag as 

his deme a Cydathenian or a ‘Thorian® and 
was descended from nobles, and even, according to 
Hellanicus,* from Hermes ; for the race of heralds 
traces its origin to him. On this account, too, he 
was once chosen along with Glaucon to go with 
twenty ships to aid the Corcyraeans who were em- 
broiled with the Corinthians. And after this he 
was accused of impicty as being one of those who 
mutilated the Hermac* and as profaning the mys- 
teries of Demeter [because at an carlier time he was 


¢ Ot Thewtides & Sl, whe sons > here bun the 
. ; . &, who seem 6 
source of this error. ‘The cal 1¢ of Claweon on this ex- 
pe iadaction, whe of te tas, 408 ho, wun ton Youn. 
not me, ac., WAS young. 
es Tee Le 90h Cok, mata. cud Khehnen, Poveprephe 
Altica, $28 aid 4551. 

* The Hermac, square pillars surmounted by the head of 
the a ore the doors of Athenian houses. 
In 415 wc, just as the great expedition against Sicily was 
about to sail, these Hermee were systematically mutilated in 
the night by unknown persons. 
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Beielas 84 rawpiorer Reorirn ve eve 7 
Corinthians having sent in] the men who were to do ik 
om account of the Syracusans, who were colonists of Corinth. 
These men, then, since the Grecks in Sicily were being 
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dissipated and in a nocturnal revel had broken one 
of the images of the god, and when he was indicted 
refused to surrender the slave whom his accusers 
were looking for, so that he gained a bad name and 
sick ss bpcagh'caelay advartin expediioen sore 
which was brought after the expedition went 
to Siclly,-when the Corksthians sext tn men fom 
Leontini and and, as the Athenians hesitated 
about aiding them ae ge mutilated the 
Hermae about the market-place, as Cratippus says, 
and profaned the mysteries besides}. At his trial 
on these charges he was acquitted on condition that 
he should inform t the —— He 
exerted himself ly and discov those who 
were guilty of A anges e, among whom he in- 
formed against his own father. And he brought 
about the conviction and death of all the others, but 
saved his father, although he had already been put 
in prison, by promising that he would be of great 
service to the city. And he kept his promise; for 
Leogoras caused the conviction of many men who 
were er bearer funds and comm other 
misdeeds. And for these reasons he was acquitted 
of the charge. 


But Andocides, since his reputation in public life 
was not good, took to merchandising and became a 
friend of the Cypriote kings and many other men of 
note, at which time he abducted a girl of Athenian 
birth, daughter of Aristeides and own niece, 
without the knowledge of her family, and sent her as 


sppremed the Syracuss and the Leontines and 
a“ sacans, bad rae. men e ask for assistance, oo tie 

, clocreynsncros Reiske from Photius: deyadyeros. 
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a gift to the of © Then, when he was to be 
> capo cre = —— back a 

yprus and was caught in prison by the ; 
but he ran away and al the to pro at nH 
time when the Four Hundred were in control of 
affairs. He was put in by them, but escaped, 
and again, when the “gn was overthrown, he 
. . . was banished from the eity after the Thirty had 
taken over the government. He spent the period 
of his exile in Klis, bat when Thrasybulus and his 
band returned,® he also returned to the city. He 
was sent to Lacedaemon to negotiate a peace, but 
was suspected of wrongdoing® and banished, He 
gives information about all this in the speeches 
which he wrote ; for some of them he composed in 
his defence in the matter of the mysteries, and others 
when he was asking to be allowed to return home, 
There is also extant his’ — On the Indictment, 
also the Defence against Phaeax and the speech Oa 
the Peace. He flourished at the same time as 
Socrates the philosopher ; the date of his birth was 
the sevénty-eighth Olympiad, when Theogenides 
was archon® at Athens, so that he was about ten 
years older than Lysias. The Hermes called the 


September the Thi were overthrown and the democracy 
re-cstabl = 


* The nature of the accusation cannot be Actermined, 
See Hiass, Die attieche Beredsamteit, 2nd ¢4., 203 ff. 
The oration On the Pesce, delivered| between 393 and 390 n.c., 
deals with the terms proposed by the mission in which Ande- 


Ph od tho i date, how 1 w cangnie be could 
ree’ a mn own 
Sot have’ been Dom much before 440. See Blass, ibid. | 
p. 283, and Kirchwer. Presop, Att, 628, 
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Tlermes of Andocides is named after him. It is a 
dedication of the tribe Aegels and is called Hermes 
of ane Andocides because A des lived near it. He 
pyle the chorus for his tribe * when it was 
competing bic contest, and he gained 
the victory, for which he set ap «tiped on & high 
spot opposite the limestone Silenus, He is simple 
and free from artifice in his orations, plain and em- 
ploying no figures of speech. 


Ill. LYSIAS 


ee was the son of Cephalus, grandson of 
Lysnnias, t-grandson of Cephalus. His 
father was by bese racusan but moved to Athens 
because he wished to live in that city and also because 
Pericles, T paphockecmy + tr aded him to do so, 
as he was a personal Pericles and they were 
connected by ties of hospitality, and he was a man of 
t wealth. But some say that he moved because 
ittseg banished from Syracuse when Gclo was 
0078 was born at Athens in the archonship 
of the Philocles * who succeeded Phrasicles,* in the ~ 
Seed year of the eihtieth Olympiad, and at first he 
was a schoolmate of the mos' meee) eoyrog~ Athenians ; 
= when the city sent the colony to Sybaris, which 
as afterwards renamed ‘Thurii, he went out with his 
aidest brother Polemarchus (for he had two others, 
ictorious extant, J.G. 
cy = te wu wih ne at eee the 
Dipnyii 
‘ The archon in 460-450 nc, was Phrasicteldes, not 
Phrasicies, 
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Bath us and Brachyllus), their father 

ee carne otofland® The 
was in the archonship of Praxiteles,® and he was then 
fifteen years old.* He remained there, was instructed 
by the S$ ans Teisins and Niclas, acquired a 
house, had a share of the allotment, and was a citizen 
for thirty-three years, until Cleocritus was archon 
at Athens. But in the next year, when Callias was 
archon,’ In the nine Olympiad, when the 
misfortunes in Sicily / had happened to the Athenians 
and unrest had arisen among the allies in general and 
especially those who dwelt in Ital , he was acoused of 
favouring Athens and, with three hundred others, was 
banis Arriving at Athens in the arch: of 


the Callins® who suceecded Cleooritus, when the Four . 


Hundred already had possession of the city,* he re- 


4 412-411 nc, ‘The ninety-second Olympled Is the date of 
archonship of another Calinx, 406-405 v.c. 

* The dates given by our author for events in the life of 

Li ins are consistent (s¢ also 835 a above, and 836 r belaw, 

/ also Dion. Hal. Jsoerater, i.), on the assum that he 

went to Thurll when the y was fou In 444 wc, 


h year. 
@nd ed,, b 8 , after slaling the evidenee, comes to the 
spc ene Ae i ah 
mo, m ogr cen . 
when he wane th Thorll, and his reture to Athens in 


413-419 mo. of the year following. It is quien pestle 
that he did not go to Tharil some years the 
foundation of tye A of his extant speeches 
may be dated about 380 #.<., 30 that we may believe that he 
died not long after that date. ° 

* The great ition whieh the Athenians hed sent out 
in 415 9.0. to conquer Sicily was utterly annihilated 
in the autumn of 413 sc, 


To) 
# 411-410 a, ® Sumauaer of 411 ac. 
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4 éwel) feers Fronke; dect Westermann; Bernardakis 
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The, vil, 99 
chap. xxv we a. 
“405 ne. ‘The Athenian fleet hogy then the 
Cacedacmoaienn, which virtually ended the Mi 
‘ar. : 
. © Soe Lysias, xib (dgainet Mratonthenss) 18. 
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mained there. But when the battle of Acgospotami * 
had taken place and the Thirty had taken possession 
of the city,” he was banished after having been there 
seven years. He banca: amy wba ba hie nkotb 
lost his brother Polemarchus, but he himself escaped 
from the house in which he was kept to be cxecuted 
(for it had two doors)* and lived at Megara. But 
when the men at Phylé sct about their return to 
Athens, he was seen to be more helpful than anyone 
else, since he supplicd two thousand drachmas and 
two hundred and, when sent with Hermas, 
hired three hundred mercenaries and persuaded 
Thrasydaeus of Elis, who had become his guest-friend, 
to give two talents. Tor these scrviccs Thrasybulus, 
after the restoration of the exiles to the city and 
in the period of anarchy* before Eucleides, pro- 
posed a t of citizenship for him, and the popu- 
lar saemae setiinl the grant, but when 
had him up for illegality because it had not been 
previously voted by the senate/ the enactment was 
declared void, And after losing, his citizenship in 
this way, he lived the rest of his life at Athens with all 
the rights of citizenship except the vote and cligi- 
bility to office, and died there at the age of cighty- 
three years or, as some say, seventy-six or, as others 
4 ‘Thrasybulus and bis followers, May 303 sc. After 
iles nelzed Pelracus, there was a period of confusion 
until the democracy was re-established and EKucieides made 


nC. 
* The Athenians termed any an “anarchy” in 
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say, over eighty ; and he lived to see Demosthenes 
asa youth. They say he was born in the archonship 
of Philocies. 

Four hundred and twenty-five orations attributed 
to him are current. Of these Dionysius and Caccilius 
and their school say that two hundred and thirty- 
three are genuine, and he fs said to have lost his case 
with only two of them, There is also his speech in 

rt of the enactment against which Archinus 
brought suit and deprived him of citizenship, and 
another against the Thirty. He was very persuasive 
and concise and ueed most of his speeches for 


private clients. “ are also Textbooks of Rhetoric 
d by him, and Public Addresses, Letters and 
€%, 1 Speeches, Love Speeches, and a 


Defence of Socrates addressed to the j * In 
the matter of his diction he appears to be easy, 
although in fact he is hard to imitate.’ Demosthenes 
in his speech against Neaera* says that he was 
in love with Metaneira, a fellow-slave with Neaera ; 
but later he married the daughter of his brother 
Brachyllus. Plato also mentions him in the Phaedrus* 
as an able speaker and older than Isocrates. More- 
over Philiscus, a pupil of Isecrates and comrade of 


the death of Socrates, as an epideictic oration In reply to a 
similar against Socrates by . sophixt Polycrates. 
This & btless the speech which Cicero and wees. 

believed to have been composed fur use in the actual 
trial of Socrates, Scr Wass, Jie attiche Deredsambeit, 


Rnd ed, i. p. B51. 
> Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnaaus, ‘Apxolaw v1 aie 
— ves, “ when read he easy, but ls 


In 
diffeult by any who try to imitate him, 
* Demosthenes, Or, bix. 21. 
4 Plato, Phaedras, 279 a. 
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Lysias, ed an clegiac poem to him, from 
which it is fain that he was earlier in years, which 
is indicated also by what Plato said. Tho verses 
ate as follows : 

Now, "rir 's daughter endowed with great cloquences 


thy wisdorn is aught, alee pe ag 


Him who is atere and changed to another form, him who 
Orders and manners of life hath a assumed, 
Thow must bring forth some herald pi oy. fe = a 


Goce to Ue dead and the gloom, there am imsnortal to 
One who will show unto all the love of my soul for my 


Shee, tes" the worth of the dend unto the whole of 
mankind.* 
He also wrote two for Iphicrates, one against 
Harmodius, the o for use in eure 2 Timotheis 
eg 19 both ep ge wenathiiiey fe - 
en ates accepted re ‘or the 
actions of Timothete. o assurning at the ann he aig 
Se ee ae a ee eel Bad 
sc speech by Lysias ; mself was 
acquitted, but eis was very heavily fined. 
And at the Olympic festival also he read a very a 
oration urging that the Greeks make peace with one 
another and overthrow Dionysius.# 
ag ea aa ERE ATES 


= 
* In $55 Iphicrates and ‘Timothetis, thelr ene, 
centre f cul were a tee ei 
treason. es 
—_. Timothe 


msibility, was ia wae Reed ome 
Reel lant shod hs asald not pays Be Wit A 
and soon died. 


* Only a fragment (Or, xxxili.) of this is extant. 
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* Wealthy Athenians formed in turn special services 
to the state callod “ bitu The most expensive of these 
was the chaneay which Involved the payment, training, and 
equipment of @ chorus for a lyrical ur dramatic performance. 
870 
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IV, ISOCRATES 


Isoerates was the son of Theodorus of Erchin, a 
eltizen of the middle class, an owner of slaves who 
made flutes, through whom he gained a competence, 
so that he paid a publie chorus® and gave his 
children an education ® (for he had other sons, Teles- 
ippus and Diomnestus, and also a daughter), and 
hence he is ridiculed on account of the flutes by 
Aristophanes and Strattis. Isocrates was born in 
the eighty-sixth Olympiad, in the archonship of 
Lysimachus* of Myrrhinus, being twenty-two ycars 
te, than Lysias and seven years older than 

ato.4 In his boyhood he was as well educated as 
any Athenian, for he attended the lectures of Pro- 
dleus of Coos, Cic of Leontini, Teisias of use, 
and the orator Theramenes; and when the last- 
named was in danger of being arrested by the Thirty 
and had fled for y to the altar of Hestia Boulaca,* 
everyone else was terrified, but Isocrates alone arose 
to speak in his aid; and at first he was silent for along 
time, then afterwards he was urged to be silent by 
Theramenes himself, who said that hix misfortune 
would be more painful if any of his friends should 
share it. And it is said that certain rhetorical teach- 

of Theramenes—thovxe which go under the name 
Boton—were of use to Isocrates when he was 


a See Isoerates, On the Brehange of Property (Or. xv.), 


496-485 a 
é Plato was born in 408-427 oc, Lysins, according ta 
this statement, In 440-448. But see note on 835 p above. 

* The sanctuary of this Gordkdes of the Senate's Hearth 
was in or near the Prytancum, which was somewhere on 
the northern slope of the Acropolis. 
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falsely accused in the courts. Bat when he became 
aman he kept away from political affairs, since he had 
a weak voice and a timid disposition® and had lost his 
inherited property in the war against the Lacedac- 
monians. It is evident that he composed speeches 
for others, but he delivered only one, that on the 
Exchange of Property. He set upaschooland turned 
Fea a | and to writing out the results of his 
thinking, he composed his Festival Oration® and 
some others of an advisory nature, some of which he 
delivered himself and some of which he — for 
others to deliver, oe that in this way he m 
ee toner raga ee ht. catthing 
ailed of his purpose he gave up that sort 

sail beadunthe beatat , at first, as some say, 
at Chios, where he had nine pupils. That was the 
time when, as he saw the tuition fees counted out, 
he burst into tears and snid, “ Now I reeognize that I 
have sold myself to these lec." He would carry 
on conversation with all who desired it and was the 
first to make a distinction between contentious 
speeches and those of a political character, to which 
latter he devoted himself. And he also instituted at 
Chios public offices and the same constitution which 
e in his native city. Ile made more monty 
than any other sophist, so that he was even a trier- 
arch.® 

His pupils numbered about one hundred, eye 
among many others Timothetis, son of Conon, wit 


* Sco Isnerates, Philip (Or. v.), 814 Panathenaic (Or. 
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whom he visited many cities ; and he composed the 
letters which Timothetis sent to the Athenians, on 
account of which Timotheis presented him with. a 
talent out of the sum remaining after the relief 
of Samos.* Pupils of his were also Theopompus * of 
Chios, Ephorus of Cumac, Asclepiades who com- 
piled the arguments of tragedies, and Theodectas of 
Phaselis, who afterwards wrote tragedies and whose 
monument stood as you go to the Bean-market along 
the Sacred Way which leads to Bleusis ; it is now in 
ruins, There, too, were set up statues of the famous 
poets along with his; of these only the poet Homer 
exists now. Andi Leodamas the Athenian and 
Lacritus the Athenian law-maker and, a5 some say, 
Hypereides and Isaeus were his pupils. And they 
say that while he was still teaching oratory Demo- 
sthenes came to him cager to learn and said that he 
could not pay the thousand drachmas which he asked 
as tuition fee, but would give two hundred for one 
fifth of the instruction ; whereupon Isocrates replied : 
“We do not cut our instruction into bits, Demo- 
sthenes, but just as people sell fine fish whole, so, if 
you wish to be my pupil, I will sell you my course 
who ” 

He died in the archonship of Chaerondas* after 
hearing in the palacstra of Hippocrates the news of 

. 

. The text of Photius reads Xenophon the son of Gryllus 
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~ © ‘This popular of Isocrates’ death Is also 
Lucian (th Mocrobiel U2, Pananias, | 16. 6, and Plutarch, 
S38 below. It is made famous hy Milton in his tenth sonnet? 


At Cheoroisea! htel oe libe: 
Killed by report that old es 


to Philip: “ But I am grateful to old for this thing cole 
» i . 
that it hes swale, ce ther ot the 


was well pleased with Ihilip's succes, See Blass, Dis 
otticche Beredsamkeit, 2nd at Poy 
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the battle of Chacroneia ;* and he removed himself 
from life by abs from food for four days. Just 
before the end he deelaimed the opening lines of 


three dramas of Euripides ; 
. Danatis of fifty daughters fair the sire," 
Pelops the Tantalid to Pisa came,* 
Once Sidon's city Cadmus having left.* 


He died at the age of ninety-cight or, as some say, 
one hundred years, fur he could not endure the sight 
of Greece enslaved four times. <A yeat (or, as some 
say, four years) before his end he wrote the Pan- 
pe oh on; and the Festival Oration he — 

ed ten (but some say fifteen) years before his 
Real hy they say, rd dosed Gon the hes 
of Gorgias of Leontini and Lysiasx. The sj on the 
Exchange of Property * he wrote at the age of eighty- 
two years, and those ‘against Philip shortly before 
his death. When he was an old man he adopted 


* From the Arehelata; Nauck, Tray. Grase. Pray. p. 497, 
no, 


¢ tphigensia in Teurts, 1. 

* From the Phrires; Nauck, Trag. Crave. Frag. P. 627, 
no, 819, Inge, Die attivche Beredsambait, Ind ed., if. p. 07, 
thinks Ines enumerate intrissiens of foreigners into 
G The fourth—not necntioned—would then Ie that 


8 ns a Pcioponaasian, Wor, ty te, ocr under 
‘ i and Macedonians. Ail these Isocrates 
hier fd se poe Bt soe note d above. 


could challenge the proposer to an exchange of 
propertics, which might transfer the obligution. 
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Aphareus, the youngest of the three sons of Plathand, 
— of the orator Hippias. He acquired ample 
wealth, for he not only collected moncy from hits 
ils, but he also received from Nicocles, king of 
rus, who was the son of Evagoras, twenty talents 

for the oration written in his honour. On account 
of his wealth he was envied and was proposed three 
ted by petitions ~ ro on uae 
exempte presen’ son, but the 
third time he undertook the duty and spent no small 
sum. To a father who said that he gave his son only 
a slave as companion he said, “ Go your ways, then, 
for you will have two slaves instead of one.” He 
took part also in the competition offered by Artemisia 
in honour of Maussolus,* but his Ew is not extant. 
He wrote also a Rulogy of Helen and a speech called 
the Areopagitic. He departed this life some say on 
the ninth day of his abstention from food, others 
on the fourth day at the time of the funeral of those 
who fell at Chaecroncia, His son A also wrote 
eches, Isocrates was buried with his family near 
nose * on the left side of the hill—he him- 
self, his father Theodorus, and his mother; and her 
sister Anaco, the orator’s aunt, and his adopted son 
Aphareus, and his cousin Socrates, son of Anaco 
* Mausolus ee died in 83 nc. liv 


widow, . to be written in competi- 
Greek orators aml complet 
which he had, apparently, This balkdi 
=the M m yy Orevk architects a 
famous saulptors. ‘Ihe rensains of the 


Greek 
sculpture include statues of Maussolus and Artemisia 
and ore, among most highly prized peswaiuns of the 
. Cyncoarges was o region in Athens in which was a great 
Gymnasiuin, #0 
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Isocrates' mother’s sister, and his brother Theodorus 
who had the same name as his father, and his grand- 
sons, the sons of his adopted son Apharcus, Apharcus 
and his father Theodorus, and the latter's wife 
Pluthané, mother of the adopted son Apharcus. 
And over them there were six tablets which do not 
now exist. On the monument of Isocrates himself 
was a column thirty cubits high, on which was a siren 
seven cubits high as a symbol; but this exists no 
longer. There was also a tablet near by with poets 
and his instructors on ft, among whom was Gorgias 

into an a sphere and Isocrates 
Saonding beside him. ere is also a bronze statue 
of him, dedicated by Timotheis, son of Conon, at 
Kleusis in front the vestibule. It bears this 
inseription < 

Here to the goddesses twain Timothetts giveth Lis statue | 

‘Tribute to friend and to sage, image of Isnerates. 

It is a work of Leochares. 

Sixty orations are current under his name, of which 
twenty-five are genuine according to Dionysius, 
twenty-eight according to Caccilius, and the rest are . 

. He was averse to public declamation, so 
much so that once, when three persons came to hear 
him, he retained two but Ict the third go, telling him 
to come the next day, since now the lecture-room had 
a fullaudience. And he used to say to his pupils that 
he himself gave instruction for ten minas, but would 
give ten thousand to anyone who would teach him 
self-confidence and a pleasant voice. And when he 











* law Hernardakis a (ede Turnebas). 
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* Coracs from Photius: rest, 
* Aidopor Amyots Bidpor, 
* Cf. Moralia, G1 4. 
* Attribeted to Pericles by Plutarch, Life of Pericles, 
chap. vili., and Cicero, De Oficirs, i. W. 144. 
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was asked how he, not being a good ker himself, 
could make others so, he replied that whetstones 
cannot themselves cut, but make fron fit to do so. 
Some say that he also wrote textbooks of oratory, 
others that in his teaching he made use of practice, 
not of method. He never demanded a fee from a 
fellow-citizen. When his pupils went to meetings of 
the assembly, he told them to report to him what was 
said there. He was greatly grieved by the death of 
Socrates, and the next day he appeared in black 
clothing. And again, when someone asked him 
“ What is oratory?” he said, “ the art pe. 
small things great and great things small.” 

once when he was a guest at a banquet in the house 
of Nicocreon, despot of Cyprus, and some of those 
present urged him to discourse, he snid, “ for subjects 
in which I am competent this is not the time ; in the 
subjects for which this is the time 1 am not com- 


tent." When he saw the t hocles 
amorously following a boy, he said, “ Sophocles, we 
must not onl our hands to ourselyes, but our 


eyes as well.” * And when Ephorus of Cumae had 
left his school without learning anything and had been 
sent back by his father with a second tuition-fee, he 
enlled him in fun Diphorus (Twiee-bringer) ; he took, 
however, great paing with him and even s ested to 
him the subject of his work.¢ He sho himself 
alse — to sexual indulgence ; he used an addi- 
tional mattress beside him on his bed and kept his 


* The great work of Ephorus was a h of the world 
(petmartly of Grccee) from the Tete thi eracieidae to 
t of Perinthas in 340 sc. From this work Mutarch 
and dcrived much of their information. EF 
was bura carly in the fourth century and died about $20 we. 
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* Bergk, Poet. Jr. Craec. ii. p. 309, The eolum 
statue exisied in the time of Pausanias (Paws. 1 18, ¢ 8). A 
bust in the Villa Albani in Rome may be a copy of the 
head of this statue or, more probably, since was a 
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apa wet with saffron, And when he was young he 
id not marry, but in his old oge he kept a mistress 
named Lagiect, by whom he had a daughter who died 
unmarried at ve years of age. Then he married 
the daughter of the orator Hippias, Plathané, who 
had three sons, one of whom, Aphareus, as has been 
said above, he — This Apharcus dedicated a 
bronze statue of near the Olympicium on a 
column with the inscription + 

Apharews set up this statoc his father Isverates’ image, 

gine to teus. to exalt gods and bis ancestors’ worth." 

And it is said that he rode a horse in a race when he 
was still a boy ; ie 0 leven Bye of ee 
riding « horse is set up on the cropolis in the ball- 
ground of the Arrhephoroi,® as some have said. In all 
his life but two lawsuits were brought against him : 
first when Megacleidcs challenged him toan a 
of property.® He did not a ear in court in this suit, 
because he was ill, but sent his son Aphareus and won 
his case, ‘The second suit was when Lysimachus 
challenged him to ex property in connexion 
with the trierarchy ; and this case he lost and per- 
formed the trierarchy. There was also a painted 
portrait of him in the Pompeium.’ Apharcus wrote 

eches, both juridical and deliberative, but not 


many. He also com about thirty-seven trage- 


dies, but the aw Ip of two of thein is contested. 


® This seems to have heen situated near the north-west wall 
of the Acropolis, west of the Erechtheum: ef. Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Afhen*, p. 233. Two maidens were chosen cach 
year to carry the pep at the Panathenale festival and were 
cole Arrphore wes jest laside fe Dipyion gets, et 

was le the 

which point the processions began. Rows us ehevehouse 
P 
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ng in the archonship of Lysistratus* he pre- 
sented in the twenty-eight years to the archonship of 
Sosigenes ® six series of dramas at the City Dionysia 
and won the prize twice, Dionysius as his manager,* 
and, other poets managing, he presented two other 
series at the Lenaean festival. There were statucs 
uf the mother of Isocrates and Theodorus and of her 
sister Anaco set up on the Acropolis; of these the 
statue of the mother is now placed, with a changed 
inseription,* near that of Hygicia, but the statue of 
Anaco is gone. She had two sons, Alex 
Coenus, and Sasicles by Lysias, 


V. ISAEUS 


Ixaeus was a Chalcidian by birth, but came to 
Athens and went to school [to Isocrates, He re- 
sembled) Lysias’ in his me diction and in his 
skilful arrangement and treatment of the subject 
matter in his speeches, so that unless a person were 
thoroughly familiar with the characters of the two 
men, he could not ensily tell to which of the orators 


in December, and the Lenacan festival in December, At all 
of these dramas were performed, but new tragediea were mot 
poodeged of the Rares Die and for a time the same was 
rue of the Lenacan festival, A series of dramas comprised 
three tragedies and a satyr drama. Lid ge 
Aghanses ure recorded In an inscription, 1G. H." 93256 
(ed. mia.). 

. to honomr one person were not infre- 
gnemdy tanatared ip enna by Oe the inscriptions. 

rysostom in his (vation to the Rhodicns conlemns 
this practice. 

? Uy. Dion. Hal. De fearo Iudicium, 2 separa 2 
a ae re ee “he covalated in the highest 
degree the vharacter of Lysias." 
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* Cf. Kock, Cum, Att. Frag. i. p. 787, mo. 18, 
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ISAEUS—AFSCHINES, 839-840 


many of the speeches belong. He was in his prime 
after the Pulepennesion ‘War, as may be inferred 
from his speeches, and lived until the reign of 
Philip. He taught Demosthenes,? not at his school, 
but privately, for ten thousand drachmas, whereby 
he acquired t distinction. And he himself com- 
posed for Demosthenes the — — his 
winning —_— ane Bc’ left nd = 
si four speeches, of which are genuine, an 
ms rules of rhetoric of his own. He aes also the 
first to give artistic form to his specch ® and to turn 
his attention to the urbane style of the orator; in 
which Demosthenes has closcly imitated him, Theo- 
xunpus the comic playwright mentions him ¢ in the 
Theseus. 


VI. AESCHINES 


Acachines was the son of Atrometus,* who was 
exiled in the time of the Thirty and ee to restore 
the democracy, and of Glaucothea. He belonged to 
the deme of the Cothocidae and was not of aistin- 
guished family or great wealth. When he was young 


and physically strong he worked hard in the gym- 

moe oer pr cae tor dh he had a clear voice, he 

— ——; and according to Demosthenes * 
was for time 


ong under-seerctary and regularly 
played as a third-rate actor with Aristodemus at the 


* Demosthenes, xviii, 261; xix. 246. ‘The festivals in ques 
thon are those held in the small towns of Attica. Aristodemus 
was one of the most noted tragic actors of his time. Born at 
Metapentum, he was gre Athentan citizenship and was 
ono of the a whem were Aeschinrs, Demo 
sthenes, and Phi es) made the peace of I’hilocrates 
with Philip in 346 a.c, 
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* More accurately in Photius, the dramatic Sativa nell 

in Uhe small towns of Attica. For the ancient accounts of 
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Dionysiac fextivalx,* repeatin the old igen in 
hix «pare time. And while still a child he helped his 
futher to teach letters, and as a young man he served 
in the patrol of the frontiers. After stud with 
Tsocrates and Plato, as some say, but with amas 
according to Caccilius,* he was prominent in pablic 
life in the party opposed to that of Demosthenes, and 
was sent on many embassies, among them the one 
to Philip concerning the peace.* For this he was 
accused by Demosthenes of having destro ed the 
Phocian nation and morcover of haying stirred up 
war between the Amphissians, who were building 
the harbour when he was chosen as delegate to the 
— Council, and the Amphiat t asa 
res which the Amphictyons tu to Phili 

for protection, and ho, assisted by Acschines, too 

matters in hand and conquered Phocis. But through 
the aid of Bubulus, son of Spintharus, of the deme of 
Probalinthus, who spoke publicly in his behalf, he 
was acquitted by thirty votes ; ‘but some say that 
though the orators composed their specches, yet 


to no other actor than Acschines; also that it meant, not 
“sector of third-rate roles,” but “ third-rate actor; ef. 


Tek Wb eerap » HOD. SU ddowqcirarer ry bronperiiv, 
77 ¥\*4 es warapibuonaes. 

Bad * are those which hnd been performed 
in Athens | $ 

* But see below, 860 &, where the more probable statement 
ix made that he hnd mo teacher. OF, te eon f 
‘Aesehines, 13, Quintilian, i, 17, 12, and Blass, Die 
Beredeambett, Ind ed., fil. p. 157, 

4 Aeschines was sent in $17 and 346 2.c, on two embassies 
to Phil eopceralag: pease. ‘The second is probabl —— 
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* The author's extreme brevity reduces to two sentences 

eon aoect eight years. “The acquilial of Aeschincs 
ne, 

* Anyone who brought @ suit against another for proposing 
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the suit never came to trial because the battle of 
Chacroncia intervencd.* Ata later time, when Philip 
was dead and Alexander was crossing over to Asia, he 
brought a suit against Ctesiphon for illegal conduct in 
pce, eran lad A genre and when he 
not receive ry of the votes cast, he —_ a 
exile at Rhodes, not willing to pay a fine of & 
thousand drachmas for his defeat. But some say that 
he was further punished by disfranchisement and did 
not leave the city of hix own accord, and that he went 
to Alexanderat Ephesus. During theconfusion follow- 
Alexander's death he sailed to Rhodes, sct up a 
I there, and taught. He read to the Rhodians 
his oration against Ctesiphon as an exhibition of his 
powers, and when they all wondered that after 
delivering that speech he had lost his case, “ You 
would not wonder, Rhodians,” he said, “ if you had 
heard Demosthenes in reply to it.” And he 
left a school behind him there, called the Rhodian 
school. ‘Then he sailed to Samos and not after, 
while lingering on that island, died. He had an 
excellent voice, as is clear from what Demosthenes 
says‘ and from the oration of Demochares. 
Four orations are current under his name: that 
— Timarchus, that i = = Legation? and 
t . st Clesiphon,? and these ¢ are genuine, 
since the one entitled the Delian Oration fs not 
by Aeschines; for he was, to be sure, appointed 
associate advocate in the trial relating to the sanctuary 
a measure forbidden by law was subject to a fine and was 
debarred from bringing any similar sult If be received lens 
than ome-fifth of the votes cast by the dicasts. 
* Densosthenes, xvill. (On the Crown) 250, 306, 
* In L.C.L, Aeschines, pp. 16 ff. 
* Ibid. pp. 30S 
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at Delos, but he did not deliver the speech; for 
Hypereides was elected in his place, as Demosthenes 
says. He had, as he himself says, two brothers, 
Aphobetus and Philochares. He was the first to 
bring to the Athenians the news of the victory at 
Tamynac, for which he was crowned a second time. 

Some have said that Acschines did not study under 
any teachers, but rose from the under-clerkship in the 
courts, which he held at that time. And they say 
that his first speech before the people was against 
Philip, by which he gained such reputation as to be 
chosen envoy to the Arcadians; and when he came 
to them he raised the ten thousand troops with which 
to oppose Philip. He also uted for unchastity 
Timarchus, who gave up the defence and hanged 
himself, as Demosthenes says somewhere. He was 
elected envoy to Philip with Ctesiphon and Demo- 
sthenes to treat for peace, on which occasion he was 
more successful than Demosthenes ; and the second 
time, when he was one of ten,* he confirmed the peace 
with oaths, was tricd for it, and was acquitted, as has 
been said above, 


Vil. LYCURGUS 


Lycurgus was the son of L iron and grand- 
son of the Lycurgus whom the Thirty ‘Tyrants put to 
death, his execution being brought about by A eisto- 


* Demosthenes, xvii. (On the Crown) p. 271, 134, 
* Demosthenes, xix. (On tie Palen Legation) 1.49, 
* Ibid. 2 and QAh. 
* Acschines, On the False Legation, 178. 
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* The Hellenotamiae were a board mbers who 
col aiministered the tribute paid to Athens by the 
members of the Delian Confederacy. 

nc. af his office is not known. No 
regular = as this is mentioned Im Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens, He may lave been In charge of the 


fan of of 
theorie fund or the military fund, or both, by +i of 
pox fab A dd oO 
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demus of Baté, who also, after having been one of the 
Hellenotamiae,* was banished under the democracy. 
Lycurgus was of the deme of the Butadac and 
family of the Eteobutadae. He attended the 
lectures of Plato the philosopher and at first devoted 
himself to ; then, after being a pupil of 
the orator tes, he had a notable public carcer 
both as a speaker and as a man of action, and he was 
also entrusted with the management of tho finances 
of the State; for he was made treasurer for three 
of four years ® in ch of fourteen thousand 
talents, or, as some say (" among them the man 
who rd the vote of honours for him,® Stratocles 
the orator), eighteen thousand, six hundred and 
fifty. He was elected in his own person the first 
time, but afterwards he entered the name of one of 
his friends, though he himself administered the office, 
because a law had previously been introduced for- 
anyone clected treasurer of the public funds 
to hold the office more than four years ; and he was 
always intent upon the public business summer and 
winter. When he was ¢ to provide munitions 
of war he restored many edifices in the city, he 
provided four hundred triremes for the people, he con- 
structed the gymnasium in the Lyceum and planted 
trees in it, he built the — and finished the 
Dionysiac theatre when he was the commissiuner 
in charge of that work." He took care of two hundred 


regular office; soe Perguson, /Tellenistic Athens, p. 10, Tarn, 
Genie Ancient History, vi. p. 441. The 7 meant 
may he quinquennhum. * See Decree II, below, 848. 
Roughly equivalent to 23,026,000 or $15,140,000, or 
more at present values. 

* Probably while be was in control of the finances, Cy. 

Dérpfeld and Reisch, Daz grischische Theater, pp, 39 f. 
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and fifty talents entrusted to him on deposit by 
private persons, he provided for the city objects of 
gold and silver for use in processions and golden 
Victories, and many buildings which came into his 
hands half-finished he completed, among them the 
ship-sheds and the arsenal. And he put the founda- 
tion-walls round the Panathennie stadium. This he 

lished, and also tho levelling of the ravine, 
because a certain Deinias who owned this plot of 
land gave it to the city when Lycurgus suggested to 
him that he make the gift. 

Hie ‘wes ciemagell alee with guarding the iy ont 
arresting malefactors, whom he drove out entircly, 
so that some of the sophists said that Lycurgus 
signed warrants against evil-doers with a pen dipped, 
not in ink, bat in death. And therefore, when King 
Alexander demanded his surrender, the people did 
not give him up. When Philip was carrying on the 
second war with the Athenians, Lycurgus went as 
envoy with Polyeuctus and Demosthenes to the 
Peloponnesus and to some other States. Throughout 
his life he was always highly esteemed among the 
Athenians and considered a just man, so that in the 
courts of law the word of Lyecurgus was regarded as 
a help to anyone requiring an advocate. 

He also introduced laws: the law relating to 
comic actors, that a competitive performance be held 
on the festival of Pots * and that the victor’s name 


* The third of the Anthesteria, the thirteenth day of 
Pm get we aly . 
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be inscribed as cligible for the City Dionysia,* 
which had not been tted before, and thus he 
revived a contest which had fallen out of use; the 
law that bronze statues of the pocts Aeschylus, 
a set and Euripides iteruey Fee ae 
tragedies be written out an tina ¢ depost- 
tory, and that the clerk of the State ne oe to the 
actors who were to perform their plays for com- 
pocinen of the test ed ah ee to depart 
the authorized text in acting ; a third law that 
nore = — resident of Athens eager 

to among captives a person of fre¢ 

rth to be a lore without the consent of his former 
master’; furthermore, that a festival of Poseidon 
should be held in Peiracus, consisting of no fewer than 
three cyclic choruses, that not less than ten minas be 
given to the victors, eight to those ranked second by 
the judges, and six to those ranked third; further- 
more, that no woman should go to Eleusis® in a car- 
riage, lest the women of the people inferior to 
the rich, and if any woman should — doing 
this, she should pay a fine of six thousand drachmas. 
His own wife ed, the informers caught her 
in the act, and he gave them a talent; and at a later 
time, when accused of this in the popular assembly, 


Rieinisches Museum, xxxvill. p. 276, and J. B, O'Cannar, 
ba én the History of Actors and Acting, pp. 57 ff. 
* Prisoners of war were usually auctioned off into slavery 


hased 
M. H. B. Meter, Comment. de vito Lye xxxix. ff, 
* Thk refers to the great annual procession to Eleusis in the 
evleliration of the mysteries of Demeter and Persephone, 
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he said, At any rate I am found to have been the 
giver, not the receiver.”* And onee when a tax- 
collector laid hands on Xenocrates the philosopher 
and Lycurgus met him os he was leading him awa 
to enforce pa t of his tax as a resident alien, 
he brought his walking-stick down on the tax~ 
pte head, set on free, — shut we 
other man up in im conduct, As 
was generally aman ra Ris act, Xenocrates, 
happening to meet Lycurgus's children some da 
later, “ Thave repaid your father quickly for the 
favour he did me, boys ; for he is widely commended 
for coming to my assistance.” 

He ako dearees,® making use of a certain 
Olynthian named Rucleides, who was an expert in 
decrees. And although he was well-to-do, he wore 
one and the same cloak winter and summer and put 
on sandals only on days when they were necessary. 
He studied night and day, since he bad no natural . 
gift for extemporancous speaking, and he lay on a 
cot with only a sheepskin and a won it, so that 
he might wake up easily and study. When someone 
found fault with him for paying money to sophists 
alt he made words his profession, he replied 
that if anyone would promise to make his sons better, 
he would pay him, not thousands only, but half his 
property. He was an outspoken speaker on account 
of his good birth. Once, indeed, when the Athenians 
Crasaus, 8, ls not there connected with the Bleusis incident ; 
and Actian, Ver, [7ist, xiii, 24, expressly states that the 
statesman's wife paid a fine after legal condemnation, not a 
bribe to the Informer. 

* ‘The tax was twelve drachmas, 

5 orerel, Cesnees mored by him are extant, ag. LG. 
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were showing dissent as he was ng, he burst 
out with: “O Corcyraean er may talents 
youare worth !""* And when they were proclaiming 
Alexander a god, “ What sort of god,” he said, “ is 
he when those who come ont of his temple have to 
sprinkle themselves with holy water?" After his 
death his sons were handed over to the eleven exe- 
cutioners on the accusation of Menesaechmus, the 
indictment being written by Thrasycles; but when 
Demosthenes, who was at that time in exile, wrote 
a letter to the Athenians” sa that their reputa- 
tion was suffering because of Ly ‘s sons, they 
changed their mind and released them, Democles, 
a pupil of Theophrastus, speaking in their defence. 
Ne a oe eget descendants were buried 
at public expense ; cir monuments are opposite 
the Paconian Athena in the en of the philosopher 
Melanthius*; they are in form of tables, and 
those of Lycurgus and his children have inscriptions 
and are still preserved in our day. His greatest 
achievement was the raising of the State revenue to 
twelve hundred talents when it had ously been 
sixty, When he was at the point of death he gave 
orders that he be earried to the temple of the v7 
Mother and into the Bouleuterion,® as he wished 
to give an accounting for his public acts ; and when 
no onc had the face to accuse him except Menes- 
aechmus, he freed himself from his false accusations, 


¢ Jotelch, Toree. v. Athen*, p. 409, conjectures that the 


ae of Melanthlus was in neighbourhood of the 
ea A 
2 '"The Boulenterton was the of the Boulé or 


Senate the foundations of this and’ of the temple of the 
Great Mother have recently been found on the west side of 
the Agora. See T. L. Shear, Hesperia, lv. pp. 349 
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LYCURGUS, 842-843 


was carried to his house, and died,* having been con- 
sidered a honourable man throughout his whole life, 
and highly Prema for his speeches. He never was 
convicted, gh many brought accusations against 


him. 

He had three children by Callisto, the daughter of 
Iabron and sister of Callias the son of Habron of the 
deme Baté, the onc who was treasurer of military 
funds in the archonship of Charondas.’ Deinarchus, 
in his speech against Pistins, tells about this connexton 
by marriage. He left three suns, Habron, Lycurgus, 
and Lycophron, of whom Habron and Lycurgus died 
without issue. However, Habron at any rate had 
a distinguished public career before he died; but 
Lycophron married Callistomach#, daughter of 

tilippus of Acxoné, and had a daughter Callisto. 
She was married to Cleombrotus of Acharnac, son 
of Deinocrates, to whom she bore a son Lycophron, 
who was a d by his ther n and 
died without issuc, After Lycophron’s Socrates 
marricd Callisto and had a son Symmachus. a 
machus had a son Aristonymus, he a son Charmides, 
and Charmides a daughter Philippa. Her son by 
Lysander was Medcius, who became an expounder 
of rites,* being of the family of the Eumolpidae. He 
and Timothea, daughter of Glaucus, had three 
children, Laodameia and Medeius, who held the 
priestship of Poseidon-Erechtheus, and Philippa, who 
afterwards became priestess of Athena; but before 
that Diocles of Mclité married her, and their son was 
the Diocles whe was general in command of the 
heavy-armed force. He married Hedisté, daughter 

* His death occurred about 324 8.c. * 398-337 ec, 

¢ At Blousis in connexion with the Eleusinian Mysterics. 
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of Habron, and had two children, Philippides and 
Nicostrata, ‘Themistocles, the Torch-bearer,* son of 
Theo , married Nicostrata and had two sons, 
Theophrastus and Diocles. He also organized the 
priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus. 

Fifteen speeches of the orntor are current.’ He 
was crowned by the people many times and was 
honoured with statues. bronze statue*® of him 
stands in the Cerameicus, set up in accordance with 
a decree passed in the archonship of Anaxicrates,* 
in which year Lycurgus and his cldest descendant 
were granted maintenance in the eum by the 
same decree. After Lycurgus dicd his eldest son, 
Lycophron, brought a suit for the grant. Lycurgus 
spoke also many times on religious matters, bringing 
suit against Autolycus the Areopagite, Lystcles the 
general, Demades the son of Demeas, Menesaechmus, 
and many others, and he caused them all to be 
convicted. He also brought Di to trial, who 
removed from the silver mines the rock which 
supported the weight above and made himself rich 
from them contrary to the law; and though the 
‘eugene for this was death, Lye brought about 

is conviction, and from the confiscated estate dis- 
tributed fifty drachmas to every citizen, since the 
total sum collected was one hundred and sixt 
talents or, as some say, he distributed a mina to in 


* The ‘Torch-bearer was an important functionary in the 
Eleusiolan Mysteries, The office was hereditary. 
dee omy ho epee against Leocrates has come 

ma tO tee. 

<The aciipticn om the bene of the Soe ly 

rved in J. iL’ 3776. Another statue not fhe 
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citizen. He it was who called Aristogeiton, Leo- 
erates, and Autolycus to account for cowardice. 
Lycurgus was nicknamed “ This,” 
An this for Lycurgus, for Chacrephon a bet.* 

His family was derived ultimately from Erechtheus, 
the son of Gaea and Poseidon, but in the nearest 
generations from Lycomedes and L, , whom the 
e honoured with funerals at the public expense ; 

this succession from father to son of those of the 
who have been pricsts of Poseidon exists on a 

ete tablet which been sct up in the Erech- 
theum, painted by Ismenias the jan; and” 
yr any panacea Sooty wa — aa 
Habron, Lycurgus, yeophron, ¢ by Timar- 
ehus and ar , the sons of Praxiteles. But 
the tablet was put up by his son Habron, who re- 
ceived the priesthood by inheritance and handed it 
over to his brother Lycophron; and that is why 
Habron is ented as handing Lycophron the 
trident. And Lycurgus had a record made of all his . 
acts as a public official and set it up on a tablet, for 
all men to sce who wished, in front of the palacstra 
that he had built; no one, however, could convict 
him ofembexxlement, He made the motion to crown 
Neoptolemus the son of Anticles and to set up a 
statue of him because he had promised to gild the 


* The drachma was worth, in silver, about Od. or 18 cents, 
the mina 100 drachmas, the talent 60 minas. ‘The sums 
mentioned are therefore roughly uiivalent to £1: TGs. ($9), 
£40,900 ($172,200), and £3 : 12s. (sia), but the fluctuations in 
the value of modern currencies render such caleulations very 

See Decree TED. below, 851 r-859 x, 
“Arilasinaes, Birds, 1206 and scholium. Bat it was 
the grandfather of tho orator and statesman to whom 
Aristophanes referred, 
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altar of Apollo * in the Market-place in accordance 
with the 's prophecy. He also moved a decree 

nting honours to Diotimus, son of Diopcithes, of 
te deme Euonymus, in the archonship of Ctesicles.° 


VIII. DEMOSTHENES 


Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes and Cleobulé 
— of Gylon, was of the deme Paconia. He 
was an orp ry dy schon getty toe 
father, eae Nee his five-year-old sister, and lived 
during his minority with his mother. Some say that 
he went to school to Isocrates, but most authorities 
say that he went to Isneus of Chalcis, who was 

upil of Isocrates living in Athens. He imitated 
uoydides and also the philosopher Plato, whose 
rage es — rh he followed = — _ 
ut Hegesias mesian sh t a his 
attendant to let inc hein Callistratus of Aphidna, 
son of Empedus, a noted orator who had been a com- 
mander of cavalry and had set up the altar to Hermes- 
of-the-Market @ and was about to address the lar 
assembly ; and Demosthenes, when he 1 heard 
him speak, fell in love with oratery. Demosthenes 
heard him, it is true, for only a short time, as long 
as Callistratus remained In Athens; but when he 
had been banished to Thrace and Demosthencs had 
finished his service as ephcbe,* he went over to Iso-, 

* He was born in 384 #<.; ¢f. Orations xxx. 15 and xxi 

4 The bronee Hermes Agorake was & dyopd 
(schol. Aristoph. Aig. 207: oy. Pour. 1. Us ifn hs rye 
eat omen eae service, designed to be 

ta b a 
training for Guanahie, lasted two years. 
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erates and Plato ; then he took Isneus into his house 
and for four years exerted himself to imitate his 
. But Ctesibius says in his work On Piuilo- 

that through Callias of Syracuse he obtained 


the speeches of us of Amphi and yay 
Charicles of Carystus those of and that he 
studied them tho 


88 go 

When he attained his majority, because he re- 
ceived from his guardians less was right, he 
brought them to trial for their administration, in the 
archonship of ‘Timocrates.* There were three of 
them: Aphobus, Ides, and Demophon or 
Demeas, and he accus e last-named especially, 
since he was his mother’s brother.® He fixed the 
penalty in each suit at ten talents, and he obtained 
conviction of all three defendants ; but he exacted no 


oe political leadership, 
Demosthenes was even made choregus.¢ And when 
Meidias of the deme of Ana struck him as he 
was performing his duties in the theatre as choregus, 
he sued him for the act, but on reecipt of three 
thousand drachmas he dropped the suit. They say 
that when he was still a young man he withdrew into 
a cave and studied there, shaving half of his head to 
keep himself from going out ; also that he slept on a 


* Arktophon, a second-rate but influential politician, was 
ly active In the deeade preceding the choregia of 
Demosthenes, bat no connexion can be perceived between 
his retirement and Themasthenes' charegla, He lived to be 


nearl ne xe old a (9). 
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narrow bed in order to get up quickly, and that since 
he could not pronounce the sound of R he learned 
to do so by hard work, and since in decl for 
practice he made an awkward movernent his 
shoulder, he put an end to the habit pt fastening a 
spit or, as some say, a dagger from the to 
a through a mado fg? . ess. 
ey say, too, that as he pro, n his ability to 
he had a mirror made as large as himself and 

kept his eyes on it while practising, that he might 
correct his faults; and that he used to go down to 
the shore at Phalerum and address his remarks to 
the roar of the waves, that he might not be dis- 
concerted if the people should ever make a dis- 
turbance ; and that because he was short of breath 
he paid Ne emus the actor ten thousand drachmas 
to teach him to speak whole paragraphs without 


breath. 

pro bom he entered upon political life, finding that 
the public men of the city were divided into two 

parties, one favouring Philip and the other addressin 

the populace in defence of , he enrolled himse! 
those opposed to Philip and always constantly 
advised the people to support the cause of those 
cs which were in —_— of being subjected 7 

» in which policy was associated wit 
at yr Nausicles, Polyeuctus, and Diotimus ; 
thus he abso brought the Thebans, Euboeans, 
Corcyracans, Corinthians, Boeotians, and many others 
into alliance with the Athenians. Once he was hissed 
out of the —e and was walking home feeling 
discouraged ; but Eunomus of the deme Thria, who 
was —T an old man, happened to meet him and 
encouraged him, and more than anyone else the actor 
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Andronicus,” 7 telling him that his words were 
excellent but that his delivery was deficient, and 
then Andronicus declaimed from memory the speech 
which Demosthenes had delivered in the assembly ; 
whereupon Demosthenes was convineed and put him- 
self in the hands of Andronicus. Therefore when 
someone asked him what was the first thing in oratory, 
he replied “ Delivery,” and what second, 
“ Delivery,” and the third,“ Delivery."* And when 
he spoke n 3. the assemblies - was hisved for 
some new- expressions, so that Antiphancs 
pe pe Ap ny Sy Hh anllg 


By earth, by founts, by rivers, and by floods, 


for it was by swearing in this way that he had caused 
an upruar in the assembly. [He used also to swear by 
Asclépius, oe accent on the third syllable 
from the end, gh it is properly on the final 
syllable ; and he offered epeoet habe was right, for 
he said that the god was “ mild” (¢pios). For this 
also he often provoked a clamour from the audience. 
Dut by going to school to Eubulides the Milesian 
"rao ¢ corrected all his faults. Once when 

was at the Olympic festival and heard Lamachus 
of Tereina mp, Obs of Philip and Alexander 
‘and decrying the Thebans and Olynthians, he stood 
up and quoted the words of the ancient pocts testify- 
ing to the glorious deeds of the Thebans and Olyn- 


chap. vii. to Satyrus about the same relation to the 
tataleg ao ta have ots ed to Andronicus. 

* On the meaning, broader than thatof our delivery.” 
in Greek noe . r cud init 

* Kock, Com. Atl. Fray. ii, p. 128, no, 2, Tor 

Demosthenes’ metrical oath here parodied see Life ef Lemo- 

sthenes, chap. vil. 
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thians, with the result that Lamachus was silenced 
and fled from the festival. And Philip said to those 
who reported to him the public speeches of Demo- 
sthenes against him, “I myself, if I had heard 
Demosthenes speak, would have elected the man 
general to on the war against me.” And Philip 
used to say that Demosthenes’ speeches were like 
soldiers because of their warlike power, but those of 
Iscorates were like athletes, because they afforded 
pleasure like that of a show. 

When he was cae ate years old, reckoning 
from the archonship of Dexitheus* to that of Calli- 
machus,? who was in office when an embassy came from 
the Olynthians asking for help because they were 
being hard pressed by Philip in the war, he persuaded 
the Athenians to send the help ; but in the following 
year, in which Plato died,* Philip overthrew the 
Olynthians, Xenophon, the follower of Socrates, 
knew him either in his youth or in his prime; for 
x ‘s Hellenica ended with the battle of 
Mantineia and the archonship of Charicles,? and 
Demosthenes had already before that time, in the 
oo of Timocrates,* caused the conviction of 
his guardians, When Aeschincs fied after his con- 
demnation,’ he followed him on horseback, and 
Aeschines, thinking he was arresting him, fell at his 
feet and covered head, but Demosthenes raised 
him up, —_ him, and gave him a talent of 
silver. And he advised the people to support a force 
honoured by the city with a golden crown, The ense was 
tried In 890 a.w., when Acschines delivered his oration Againel 
Cex Demostheacs his oration On tha Cron. 
A nes received lens than one-fifth of the votes of the 
dicasts, and was therefore condemned to pay a fine of 1000 
drachmas and to forfelt the right to bring any similar sult. 
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ee 
* In 398 wc, when Philip destroyed the independence of 
7 rently a jest in connexion with the story of his 


* This indicates that he had not disgraced himself, 
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of mercenaries at Thasos, and sailed out as commander 
of a trireme on that occasion. After he had been in 
charge of the food supply he was accused of embezzle- 
ment but was acquitted. When Philip had taken 
Elateia Demosthenes himself went out with those 
who fought at Chaeroneia,* on which ceccasion it 
appears that he pag aes) ic pa bee bay 
running away, a bramble- caught hig clonk, 
whereupon he turned and said, “Take me alive,” 
And he had as a device on his shield the words“ With 
good fortune.” ® However, he delivered the funcral 
address for those who fell.¢ And after that, directing 
his efforts to the improvement of the city and being 
clected commissioner in charge of the fortifications, 
he contributed out of his own et the funds ex- 
pended, amounting to one h d minae; he also 
presented ten thousand drachmas* for sacred envoys," 
ami he made a cruise in a trireme to the allied cities 
collecting moncy. Tor these activities he was 
crowned many times, on carlier occasions on motions 
offered by Demomeles, Aristonicus, and Hypercides 
with golden crowns, and the last time on the motion 
of Ctesiphon; and when the decree ting this 
honour was attacked as illegal by Diodotus and 
Aecschines, he was so successful in his defenee that the 
accuser did not reeeive one-fifth of the votes, 

And at a later time, when Alexander was cam- 
paigning in Asia and Harpalus/ came fiecing to Athens 


* On these contributions of. Aeschines, UL (Againat 
es ) 17, and Lemosthenes, xvill. (Om the rtm 
via, (Zelegations sent to sacred places to attend festivals and 

’ lus, treasurer of Alexander, embezzled a 
numlisdtatetanianeloneies 
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with money, at first Demosthenes kept him from 
being admitted, but after he had e the harbour, 
Demosthenes aceepted one thousand darics and 
changed his attitude, and when the Athenians wished 
to surrender the man to Antipater, he spoke against 
it and made a motion that Harpalus deposit the money 
on the Acropolis without even stating the amount to 
the le ; and although Harpalus stated that he 
had brought with him seven hundred talents, that 
which was taken up to the Acropolis was found to 
amount to only three hundred and fifty or o little 
—_- cece says. And after eg Pagan 

US esca rom prison in which he was 
enc ieph ont a representative of Alexander should 
arrive, and had gone to Crete or, as some say, to 
Tacnarum in Laconia, Demosthenes was accused of 
bribe-taking and of having this reason for not men- 
tioning the amount of the moncy taken up or the 
carelessness of the guard. He was brought to trial 
by 4p ore Pytheas, Mencsacchmus, Himeracus, 
and Patrocles, and they obtained his conviction by 
the Senate of the Areopagus ; and after his convic- 
tion he went into exile, not being able to Ly tere 
five times the amount (he was accused of having 
aceepted thirty wg or, as some say, he did not 
wait for the trial. this time the Athenians 
sent Polycuctus as envoy to the commonwealth of the 
Arcadians in order to detach them from their alliance 
with the Macedonians, and when Polyeuctus was 
unable to persuade them, Demosthenes appeared to 
help him and did persuade them. For he was 
admired, and after some time he was permitted to 
return, a decree in his favour having been passed 


* TlarpoxAdous Amyot (Vatie.}: mpowAdoue. aes 
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cA was about equal to a furlong and was the 
usual short-distance run. . The dolicher was twenty stadia, 
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and a trireme dispatched to bring him. When the 
Athenians & decree proposed by his cousin 
Demon of Paeania that he should usc the thirty 
talents which he owed in adorning the altar of Zcus 
the Saviour at Peiracus and should then be absolved, 
he returned on those conditions to public life. 

When Antipater was shut up in Lamia by the 
Greeks, and the Athenians were Spee: | 
offerings for the good news, he said to friend 
Agesistratus that he did not agree with the rest about 
these matters, “for,” he said, “I know that the 
Greeks have both the knowledge and the strength 
for a stadium dash® in warfare, but cannot hold out 
for a long-distance ran." When Antipater had taken 
Pharsalus and threatened to besiege the Athenians 
unless they surrendered the orators, Demosthenes 
left the city and fled first to Aegina to sit as suppliant 
in the sanctuary of Acacus, but was frigh and 
changed over to Calauria; and when the Athenians 
voted to surrender the orators inclu himself, he 
took his seat as a suppliant there in the temple of 
Poseidon. And when Archias, nicknamed “ Exile- 
Hunter,” who had been a pupil of the orator Anaxi- 
menes, = fetch a urged him a} psa his 
sanctuary, indicating t Antipater would reecive 
him as a friend, he said, “ Your acting in tragedy was 
not convincing to me, nor will your advice be con- 

now"; and when Archias tried to use force, 
the authorities of the city prevented him, and Demo- 


’ This Archies wes 2 tragte actor recorded a0 victor ot the 
Lenaca circa 330 vc. in LG. t1.2 2326 n, Phatarch, Life of 
Atbenans hantnd doce" tn tn, Fey mee my 

ne iu cm 
Of.» 441 below. Another "vertion of Demosthenes’ retort 
to Archias is given ibid. 29. 
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sthencs said,“ I took re in Calauria, not to save 
my life, but to convict the Macedonians of using force 
even against the sanctuaries of the gods,” and asking 
for writing materials he wrote—so Demetrius of 


“0 eg ape distich which was later inscribed 
by the Athenians upon his statue : 


Had pesnaseed but the ctrongm Demosthenes, like to 
pot it, ; 


Never woukl Macedon's war Greece to submbsion have 
brought.* 
The statue, a work of Polyeuctus, is placed near the 
Roped-off Enclosure® and the altar of the Twelve 
Gods. But according to some authorities he was 
found to have written Demosthenes to Antipater, 
se * Philochorus* says that he died by 
king poison, but Satyrus the historian says that 
the pen with which he began to write the letter was 
, and he died by sucking it; and Erato- 
sthenes says that for a time he wore a poisoned 
bracelet on his arm through fear of the Macedonians, 
There are those who say that he died by holding his 
breath, but others assert that it was by sucking poison 
from his seal ring. He lived, according to those who 
give the higher number, seventy years, according to 
¢ who give the lower, sixty-seven. THe was active 
in politics twenty-two years. 

barrier of ro the better control of the lar assembly. 
Since the act ae of the Twelve Uicas has secratty 
(wide Shoar in x “yr iv. pp. 355 ff.) heen uncovered ia the 
of A this enclesere can wn 
oe err mieten! 

souine a we * é 
* These were tien wands usually crployed at the beginning 


of letters. 
4 Maller, Prag. Mist. Grace. i. p. WT. 
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When Philip died,* Demosthenes came out from 
his house dr@sed in a white ent, in of the 
fact that his daughter had intely died, thus show- 
ing oll wd at the death of the Macedonian. He 
also ed the ‘Thebans when they were at war 
with Alexander, and he always encouraged the rest 
of the Greeks; for which reason Alexander after 
razing Thebes demanded him of the Athenians and 
threatened them if they should refuse to surrender 
him. And when Alexander was making war on the 
Persians and called upon the Athenians for a naval 
force, he = ainst it, saying that it was not clear 
whether lesan would not employ the force 
against those who furnished it. 

He left two sons by one wife of noble family, 
daughter of a certain Heliodorus; and he had one 
daughter who died unmarried while still a child, He 
had also a sister to whom and her husband Laches of 
Leuconoé his nephew Demochares was born, a man 
both brave in war and inferior to none in political 
a There is a statue of him in the Prytaneum,® 

¢ first on the right as you go in towards the hearth, 
wearing both a cloak and a sword; for he is said to 
have worn this costume in addressing the people when 
Antipater was demanding the surrender of the 
orators. Ata later time the Athenians voted main- 
tenance in the Prytancum to the relatives of Demo- 
_— wt ave to = sp the statue 
in et-place, in the a of Go ¢ 
The grants to ‘him were requested by his nephew 

* The neum was the building in which the Prytanes 
who the executive committee of the Senate held their 
meetings. Maintenance in the Prytancum was often voted 
in recognition of service to the state, 

* Sce above, G47 a. LJ puniaia 
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Demochares, for whom in turn his son Laches, son — 
of Demochares, of Lencono#, asked in the archonship 
of Pytharatus,* the tenth year after, for ts 
extending to the erection of the statue in the Market- 
place, mainténance in the Prytancum for Demochares 
and his eldest descendant in porary: and front 
seats at all competitive spectacles. And the decrees 
in favour of both are inscribed, but the statue of 
Demochares mentioned above was transferred to the 
tyfive hes of Demosthenes 
’ - uine spetd arc 
current, Ag sny that he lived a dissolute life, 
wearing women's clothes and indulging in revels on 
ay ees on which account he was nicknamed 
Batalus*; but others say that this was a diminutive 
derived from the name of his nurse and was given to 
him in reproach. And Diogenes the Cynic, secing 
him once in a tavern looking ashamed and to 
withdraw from , said, “ ‘The more you withdraw, 
the more you will be in the tavern.” And he jeered 
at him, saying that in his speeches he was a Soythian, 
but in battle a city man. He received a from 
Ephialtes also, one of the Wager gs who had been 
on an embassy to the of Persian and came 
secretly eg funds for penny — the 
Hiticians for the of sti up the war 
+ andl they 


against Philip ; y say that received a 
saoes bribe of three thoveand darics from the King. 


¢ arrested a certain Anaxilas of Oreus, who had been 
a guest-friend of his, subjected him to torture as a 
spy, and when he confessed nothing proposed a decree 


> Of Acschines, 1 Against Ti hs) 131. ‘The nick- 
A marehwa F 
pane is also sald st Le he stammering. 
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* “ An ass’s shadow" was proverbial for things utterly 
trivial, 
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that he be handed over to the executioners, And 
once when he was being prevented by the Athenians 
from king in the assembly, he said that he only 
wished to speak briefly to them, and when they be- 
came silent he said, “ A young man in the summer 
time hired an aw to go from the city to Megara. 
When noon came and the sun was blazing fiercely, 
both he and the owner of the ass wished to lie down 
in its shadow, Each tricd to prevent the other from 
80 doing, the owner maintaining that he had rented 
him the ass, not its shadow, and the one who had hired 
the ass that he had complete rights in him.” When 
he had said this, he began to go away ; and when the 
Athenians stopped him and asked him to tell the rest 
of the tale, he said, “ You are willing to listen when 
I speak about the shadow of an ass,* but when I speak 
of serious matters, Pe refuse." Onec when Polus 
the actor told him that he received a talent ax pay 
for acting two days, he replied, “ And I five talents 
for being silent one day.” And when his voice failed 
in the assembly and end ayn cered at him, he said 
"It is actors who should be j phe fe goatee se 
but statesmen by their opinions.” when Epicles 
rebuked him for always preparing his speeches, he 
said,’ I should be ashamed to speak off-hand to such 
a great people.” They say that he never put out his 
lamp until he was fifty years old— polishing his 
es. And he says f that he was a water- 
rinker® Lysias the orator was acquainted with 
him, and Isocrates saw him engaged in public affairs 
until the battle of Chacroncia, as did some of the 
Socratic philosophers. He delivered must of his 


* Demost vi. (Second Philippic) Wi; xix. (Fal, 
iat athones, ( ippic) Wi; (Fates 
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hes extemporancously, as he was well endowed 

for that by nature.* The who moved that he be 

crowned with a crown of gold was Aristonicus of 

Anagyrus, son of Nicophancs, but Diondas prevented 
it by an affidavit. 


IX. HYPEREIDES 


Hypercides was the son of Glauci ig P 
son of Dionysius, of the deme of Collyté. He had a 
son, Glaucippus, named after his grandfather, who 
was an orator and writer of » > He in turn 
had a son Alphinous. After being a pupil of the 
ero sean ato, along with Lycurgus, and of the 
orator tes, Hypereides entered upon public life 
at Athens at the time when Alexander was inter- 


cw, | the triremes. He also advised against 
disbanding the mercenary force at Tacnarum under 
the command of Chares, since he was well disposed 
towards that At first he pleaded in suits at 
law in return forafee. And since he was believed to 
have shared the Persian funds * with Ephialtes, and 
was elected tricrarch when Philip was besieging 
Byzantinm, he was sent out to aid the Byzantines ; 
and in that year he bore the expense of a chorus, 
* The comic poets of the time were free with such 
insinuations, ¢.g. Timocics in his Delos ( , Com. Att. 
Frag. ti. p. 432) mentions both Demosthenes and Hyperckles, 
# Such offices or “ liturgics " were upon wealth: 
men only, aid the fact that be undertook one ma have fed 
to the belief that he partook of the Persian funds, or that 
belicf may have led to the imposition of the offices. 
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whenothers were released from all contributions to the 
public service. He also proposed honours for Demo- 
sthenes, and when suit was brought by Diondas on the 
nd that the decree was contrary to law, he was 
acquitted. Although he was a fricnd of Demo- 
sthenes, Lysicles, Lycurgrus, and their associates, he 
did not remain so to the end ; but when Lysicles and 
Lyeurgus were dead and Demosthenes was being 
tried receiving bribes from Harpalus, he was 
chosen from all the orators (for he alone was unbribed) 
and brought the accusation _— him. — — 
he was brought to trial by Aristogeiton for i 
conduct in proposing a lee after the battle of 
Chacroneia to grant citizenship to the resident aliens, 
to set the slaves free, and to put the sacred objects, 
ae ae and the = go ga for = 
ce was nit when cer 
persons blamed him os, er arded many laws 
in his decree, he said, “ The shields of the 
donians cast a shadow * over my eyes,” and “It was 
not I, but the battle of Chacroneia, that proposed the 
decree." After this, however, Philip was frightened 
and granted permission to remove the bodies of the 
slain, though before that he had refused it to the 
heralds who came from Lebadcia. Later, however, 
after the battle of Crannon,* when his surrender was 
by Antipater and the le was on the 


defeated In an nt at Crannon, Thessaly, in August 
$22 we., the stales cume to terms separately 
Antipater, 
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the temple of Poseidon * while clinging to the statue 
ofthe god. He was brought to Antipater at Corinth, 


was his cousin (or, as some say, the son of his son 
Glaucippus), obtained possession of the body the 
aid of a physician named Philopcithes, burned {t and 
brought the bones to Athens to his relatives contrary 
to the decrees of the Athenians and the Macedonians; 
for they had ordered, not only that he be exiled, but 
that he be not even buried in his own omen As 
others say that he died at Cleonae after being brought 
there with the rest, where his tongue was cut out and 
he perished in the manner related above ; and that 
his relatives obtained the bones and buried them with 
his ancestors before the gates of the Hippades,* as 
Heliodorus says in the third book of work On 
Monuments. But now the monument has fallen in 
ruins and cannot be identified. 

He is said to have excelled all in addressing the 
pomes and by some critics he is ranked above 
emosthenes. enty-seven speeches are current 


* Ses above, . 427, note b. 
At Tleemioné. 


* Miller, Prag. List. Grave, |. P. 50. 
4 At Athens, probably south-east from the Acropolis, 
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Hypereides. 
¢ ‘The traditional text is certainly corrupt: of. pea 
442 ; 


HYPEREIDES, 849 


under his name, fifty-two of which are genuine. He 
was also very prone to sexual indulgence, so that he 
a eaten out of the house and Lot he in 
yrrhina, the most expensive prostitute, Arist- 
in Peiracus,and at his own estate in Elousis kopt 
¢ Theban girl Phila, whom he had ransomed for 
twenty minas, He used to walk in the Pish-market 
every day.* And, as it is indeed reasonable to 
, it was because he had been intimate also 
Phryné* the courtesan that when she was on 
trial for impiety he became her advocate; for he 
makes this plain himself at the beginning of his 
speech. And when she was likely to be found 
guilty, he led the woman out into the middle of the 
court and, tearing off her clothes, displayed her 
breasts. When the judges saw her beauty, she was 
acquitted. He quictly compiled accusations against 
Demosthenes and the became known ; for once, 
when he was fll, Demosthenes came to his house to 
visit him and found him with the document against 
himself Ps his hand ao oo. ns ee 
» Hypereides “Tt will do you no harm 
while you arc my friend, but if ec oder my 
enemy, it will prevent your doing anything against 
notes, The inference seems to have been drawn from the 
orator’s amatory record that his ad of Phryné at her 
famous trial was due to an intimacy with Las. An advocate 
was pores Spamainns with" the defendant. 
hee a, Reena SA HN ES oh ey Ree 
8 was Temthaned tot Laake - Messala Gaceiees 


( pg 
* This version is found also in Athenacus xifl S00 ¢ 


but the comic poet Poseidippus in his Epheatan Lavly (ibd. 
491 a; Kook, Att. Frag. lil. p. 339) attributes Phrynt's 
acquittal to her own arts, 
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me." He also proposed a decree conferring honours 
— Tolas, who was supposed to have given Alexander 
¢ poison." He took part with Leosthenes in the 
War* and delivered the faneral oration for 
the fallen in marvellous fashion. When Philip was 
preparing to sail against Kuboea, and the Athenians 
were afraid, he assembled forty triremes by private 
contributions, and in his own name and his son's he 
gave two triremes, the first contribution made. And 
when a dispute arose with the Delians as to which 
people should have control of the sanctuary, althou 
a was chosen a Fw re sena 
¢ Arcopagus ¢ ercides ; and his speech 
is the one entitled The Delian. He was also an envoy 
to the Rhodians. And when envoys came from 
Antipater and praised their sender as ‘a good man, in 
replying to them he said, “‘ We know that he is 
but we do not want a good master.” It is said that 
in addressing the public he did not employ the 
actor's art, that he merely related the facts of the case 
and did not bore the jurors even with these. He was 
sent also to = Eleans - —— a athlete Callip- 
pus against the charge of having used corruption in 
the poor d and he won his case; but when he 
t a suit against the grant of a gift for Phocion, 
which Meidias, son of Meidias, ofthe deme Anagyros, 
ed in the archonship of Xenias,* on the twenty- 
eng of Gamelion, he was defeated. 
Lamia near Thermopylae, A large part of Hypereides’ 
preserved. 


funeral oration is be 
* An archon Xenins is unknown, gery | 


fntended, in which case the gift for Phoclon may have had 
some connexion with the of ‘Tamynac, 
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* 34-325 wc. 
* The Lyceum, i.«, the Peripatetic School. 
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X. DEINARCHUS 


Deinarchus, son of Socrates or Sostratus, an 
Athenian according to some, but, as other: think, a 
Corinthian, came to Athens while still young at the 
time when Alexander was inv: Asia,® settled 
there, and beeame a pu il of tus, whe had 
succeeded Aristotle as head of his School®; but he 
also attended the lectures of Demetrius of Phalerum, 
He took part most actively in public affairs after the 
death of Antipater,’ since some of the public men 
had been put to death and the rest were jn exile. 
Since he became a friend of Cassander he 
exceedingly through the fees he ch for the 
speeches which he wrote for those who requested his 
services; and he had as his ents the most 
distinguished public men, although he did not speak 
hefore the popular assembly (for he was unable to 
do so*); but he rn wrote speeches for their 
Opponents. And when Harpalus he com- 
posed many speeches those who were accused 
of having accepted from him, and these he 
farnished to thats accusers. But at a later time he 
was accused of having dealings with Antipater and 

er in connexion with their occupation of 
Munichia when it was garrisoned by Antigonus and 
Demetrius in the archonship of Anaxicrates,* where- 
upon he turned most of his property into cash and 
went into exile at Chaleis. And after living in exile 
about fifteen years and amassing considerable wealth, 
he returned, restoration, and at the samme time 

* 319 ac, 

* If he was 4 Corinthian by birth, he would he debarred 
from sueh speaking, * S0T=306 pc, 
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that of the other exiles, having been effected by 
Theophrastus and his friends. He lodged at the 
house of « friend of his named Proxcnus and lost his 
money, when he was already an old man and his 
eyes were weak, and when Proxenus refused to in- 

ite the matter * he brought a suit against him, 
and then for the first time he spoke in a court of law, 
His speech is extant, too.’ There are sixty-four 
ananahes of his extant which are regarded as genuine ; 
of these some are handed down as by Aristogeiton, 
He was a sealous follower of H ides or, as 
some say on account of his emotional and vehement 
qualities, of Demosthenes. He certainly is an imitator 
of the latter's figures of speech. 
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And because, Terongh persaaston, benefactio mr ge A 
advice by which he them, he into alliance with 


the people the Lig Rubocans, Conk M 


de , when soldiers were sent thim by Antipater, 
Satin bn invale ned Beneriod te tha daatons ney and 
nelther surrendering to its enemies nor doling anything 
thee of danger that was unworthy of the democracy. 


ul 
Archon Pytharates.' Laches, son of Demochares, of 
Lewconod, from the senate and people of the Atheninns 


* 356, 353, and 348 a, 
* 271-270 wc, Seo above, pp. 451 f., where the same fnets 
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+ ron, son of Lycu of the d 
sige. tinea te 
Ane 
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son of L ron, of the deme Hutudar, hay 
from carly | mes ancestors that loyalty to the 
democracy Te has been peculiar to his family, and the 


modes am P 


triremes ready to set sail, providing Hn 5 ti 


mtated tm Oe Lf La ence of tle tocement: ty” 
mtn: ife a sec . a 
“a Masdens of good birt who carried baskets of offerings 
in the processions. 
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&y ayopG, wAijy ef wou 6 vouos drayopeder po) lordvar, 
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Avkotpyou 76 mpexBurary eis druvra tov xpédvoy Kal 
elvat kip wévra rd Pyhicpura. airod, dvaGetvar St roy 
ypapparéa? 700 Sijpou éy orijus AcBivats kal orirat 
gv akpordAe miyotoy tov avabynpdtwv' eis 8 m)y 
dvaypadiy tévatyAdy Sotvar tov raplay tod Sijpov 
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1 +3 xara 7d a sure reading in the inscription; 7d xard 
Schimann: xat 76. 
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and besides all this he finished the ship-sheds and the arsenal, 
which were half done when they came into his hands, and 
completed the Panathenaic stadium and erected the gym- 
nasium at the Lyceum, and adorned the city with many 
other edifices. And when King Alexander, after overthrow- 
ing all Asia, assumed to give orders to all the Greeks in 
common and demanded that Lycurgus be surrendered because 
he was acting in opposition to him, the city did not surrender 
him in spite of fear of Alexander. And although he had 
many times submitted his accounts while the city was free 
and a” democratic form of government, he never was 
convicted of wrongdoing or of taking bribes through all his 
career, Therefore, that all may know that those who choose 
to act justly in public life in behalf of democracy and freedom 
are held in the highest esteem while living and receive after 
death enduring gratitude: With good Fortune: Be it resolved 
by the people to commend Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, of 
the deme Butadae, for his virtue and justice, and to set up 
a bronze statue of him in the Market-place, only not in 
any place where the law forbids its erection, and to grant 
maintenance in the Prytaneum to the eldest descendant of 
Lecerges for all time, and that all his decrees be valid, and 
that the secretary of the people inscribe them on stone 
tablets and place them on the Acropolis near the dedicatory 
offerings ; and that the treasurer of the people give for 
inscribing the tablets fifty drachmas from the funds expended 
by the people for decrees, 





‘ape éfarrjoavros Meziriacus, confirmed hy the inscription: 
‘atrioas. ; 
. 5 apdrrovra Meziriacus: mpdrrovros. 

* atrd Blum: adrod. 

5 sAeiagrou Meziriacus: wAciorov. 

® dxydveow Turin editors: éyydvav, 

7 elvat xépia . .. papparéa) the words are in the order 
proposed by Dibner: dvabeiva 8 adbrod xal elva xipia ndvra 
7a para Tov ypupparéa. 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTOPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


(COMPARATIONIS ARISTOPHANIS ET 
MENANDRI COMPENDIUM) 





INTRODUCTION 


Tuus is at best a summary of one of Plutarch’s lost 
essays, and it may well be that we have only part of 
the summary. Bernardakis believes that the begin- 
ning is wanting, and even for a summary the end, as 
we have it, appears somewhat abrupt. 

The Old Comedy of the fifth century ».c., whose 
chief representative is, and always was, Aristophanes, 
with its brilliant wit, occasionally beautiful poetry, 
biting invective, unrestrained ribaldry, and un- 
ashamed indecency, was followed in the fourth 
century, after the brief vogue of the Middle Comedy, 
by the New Comedy, whose chief representative is 
Menander. The New Comedy abstained from 
polities, indulged in no personal invective, was in- 
decent only by innuendo, and produced dramas in 
which the life of the times was reflected somewhat 
after the manner of modern “ society plays.” Plu- 
tarch not unnaturally preferred Menander’s polished 
comedies of character to the boisterous wit and 
humour of Aristophanes, and he seems to have had 
no appreciation of the earlicr dramatist’s vigour or 
of his poetic imagination. 
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* “He” seems to mean Plutarch; the compiler of this 
summary (or the editor who included it among Plutarch’s 
works) regarding Plutarch as the author of the statements 
which are introduced in this first sentence. 
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SUMMARY OF A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN ARISTOPHANES 
AND MENANDER 


1. . . . IN general he* much prefers Menander, and 
in particular he adds what follows : 

‘ Coarseness,” he says, “in words, vulgarity and 
ribaldry are present in Aristophanes, but not at all 
in Menander ; obviously, for the uneducated, ordinary 
person is captivated by what the former says, but 
the educated man will be displeased. I refer to 
antitheses and similar endings and plays on words, 
For of these Menander does make use with proper 
consideration and rarely, believing that they should 
be treated. with care, but Aristophanes nig gd 
them frequently, inopportunely, and frigidly ; for 
his punning is applauded,” he says, “ in 


because he soused the bankers— 
Though they never were that but damn curs,* 


and 


* This quotation is not found in any collection of the 
fragments of Aristophanes (Bernardakis). The play on 
words in the Greek consists in the change of the initial letters 
of the words tamias (“treasurers”) and Lamias, fabulous 
creatures such as the bugbears with which children are 
frightened by their nurses. 
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1 ydorpile and xédos Wyttenbach from Aristophanes: 


. 


and 5 
Th idea by Elmsley. 
* Tédav Xylander: 76 yeAdv. 
‘4 S#ra Meineke: 8€. 
5 Spdow o’ Meineke; co Spdow Reiske: cor Spdow. 
® 89@ Wyttenbach and Reiske from Aristophanes: dpa. 
7 dypioo Bernardakis: aypioss. 
5 Gd’ F zpxydBpwres Aristophanes: ddd’ al rpryoBderpuyes. 





* Knights,437. Inthe Greek “ north-east” and“ calumny" 
both have the same endings in -fas, characteristic of the 
names of winds, 

® Knights, 454, The play here consists in the use of 
gastrize, usually meaning “ stuff the belly’ with food, as 
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This fellow blows an ill north-east or calumny,* 
and 
Give him a belly-punch in his bowels and guts,? 
and iit : 


By laughter driven I soon shall be in Laughter-town,* 
and 


Whatever shall I do to you, you wretched pot, 
When gone the way of pots? 4 


and 


Since, women, what he does to us are evils wild, 
For one who ¢’en himself in the wild-greens market grew,* 


and 
But look, the moths have caten up my plumes entire,f 
and 


“ punch in the belly.” The language is intentionally coarse 
as being characteristic of the Sausage-dealer, Cleon’s rival 
for political leadership. ° 

* Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i, p. 546, no. 618. The play is 
on the word gelés “ laughtcr" and the city of Gela in Sicily. 

# Kock, ibid. p. 548, no. 593. The speaker seems to be 
about to smash a pot in order to get some ostraka or pot- 
sherds on which to inscribe the name of the politician for 
whose “ ostracism "' he desires to vote. 

* Women Celebrating the Thesmophoria, 455. One of the 
assembled women is arraigning Euripides for the wrongs he 
has done to the sex in his tragedies. The reference in the 
second line is to the then current story that the poct’s mother 
earned her living by selling wild greens and vegetables. 

¢ Acharnians, 1110. The speaker is the general 
Lamachus, who comes on the scene in his full officer’s 
regalia, The word for moth in Greek is trichobros “ hair- 
eater.” 
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D rocatras Siapopds éxovea kal dvoporynras 7 
Aéts ode 7d mpérov Exdorn Kal olxeiov dmo- 
SiSwow: ofov Aéyw Baorret tév GyKov prrope riv 
Sewdrnra yuvait 7d ardoby iBuirn 7d meld 
dyopalw 7d gdoprikdv: GX’ womep amd KArjpou 
dmrovéwet Tots mpoodmos Ta MpooTuxdvTa THY dvo- 
pdrwy, Kat odk dv Suayvolns €l8 vids eorw etre 
marip elr’ dypoixos etre Beds etre ypads if? ypws 

6 Siadeydpevos. 
2. “*H 8 MevdvSpou dpdois otrw ovvégeorat 
kal oupmémvevke Kexpapevn mpds eauriv, dore Sia 
E ody dayoudvn rabdv kal Ov Kal mpoodors 
édappdrrovea mavrodamois pia re aivecBar Kal 
riv dpowdrnra typetv ev Tots Kowois Kal ouv7becr 
kat dnd riw xpelav dvdpacw: dav Sé twos dpa 
reparelas eis 70 mpaypa Kal yddov Seon, xabdarep 
avAod mdvrpnrov avaondoas tayd mdAw Kat mba- 
vas énéBadre Kat Karéornoe tiv pwr els 7d 
oiketov. modAdv Sé yeyovdrwy eddoxiuwy rexv- 
TOv, 008 trdSnua Syurovpyds odre mpoowmetov 

1 supdvwrov Xylander from Aristophanes: yupdévwroy, 


® The first line is spoken by Lamachus, who has been 
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Lam. I say, bring here my shield’s round orb all Gorgon- 


Dic. I say, hand me a flat-cake’s orb all faced with cheese,* 


and many things of the same sort. Moreover, in his 
diction there are tragic, comic, pompous, and prosaic 
elements, obscurity, vagueness, dignity, and cleva- 
tion, loquacity and sickening nonsense. And with 
all these differences and dissimilarities his use of 
words does not ° to each kind its fitting and ap- 

ropriate use; I mean, for example, to a king his 

ignity, to an orator his eloquence, to a woman her 
artlessness, to an ordinary man his prosaic speech, 
to a market-lounger his vulgarity ; but he assigns to 
his characters as if by lot such words as happen to 
turn up, and you could not tell whether the speaker 
is son or father, a rustic or a god, or an old woman 
or a hero. 

2. “‘ But Menander’s diction is so polished and its 
ingredients mingled into so consistent a whole that, 
although it is employed in connexion with many 
emotions and many types of character and adapts 
itself to persons of every kind, it nevertheless appears 
as one and preserves its uniformity in common and 
familiar words in general use; but if the action 
should anywhere call for strange and deceptive 
language and for bluster, he opens, as it were, all 
the stops of his flute, but then quickly and plausibly 
closes then and brings the sound back to its natural 
quality. And although there have been many noted 
artisans, no shoemaker ever made the same shoe, no 


ordered to lead out his forces for the defence of the frontier in 
blustery wintry weather. liverything he says ts parodied by 
the pacifist Dicaeopolis, the charcoal-burner, who for his part 
is preparing for a grand banquet. 
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akevorros ore Tis fudriov dua tadrov avdpl Kal 
yovatxt Kal pepakiy kal yépovre Kal olkdrprBt 
F mpémov éroinoe: dAAd Mévavdpos odrws Epste’ ry 

Aééw, Hore ndon cal dice kat daboer Kal Au 
avpperpov elva, kal rafra véos pev Ere rob 
mpdyparos Gidpevos, ev axpp 5é tof rroveiv ical 
Sidaoxew teAevTioas, dre a Kal mAclorny 
énidoow, ws *ApiororéAns dyol, Aap Bdver ra rept 
ri Ad~w trois ypddovow. el ody mpds 7a pra 
trav Mevdy8pou Spaydrwv ta péoa Kal ra TeAev- 
tata mapaBdAo tis, e€ abrdy emvyviicerat, doa 
gueMev, et evreBiw, kat rovros Erepa mpoobijcew.. 
8. ‘ "Ort rdv SdacKkdyrwy of pev mpds.rov 6yAov 
kal tov Sijpov ypddovow of Se rots dAlyois, To 8 
év dudoiy dpudrrov rots yéveow od pddvov érw 
rav ndvrwv dniptev eiveiv. “Apvoropdyns pev obv 
ore toils ovis apeoros obre Tois dpovipors dv- 
extés, GAN’ domep éralpas Tis Twowjcews TrapyKua- 
kulas, elra pupoupévns yaperiy, o08” of odAol rh | 
| 


adbdSeav dropévovew" of re cepvol BdeAdrrovrat 
76 dxdAacrov kal Kaxdnbes. 6 5¢ Mévavipos pera 
prem pddvera davrov adrdpkn mapéoynKev, ev 
ledrpos év SiatptBais €v cupmocios, avdyvwo 
B kal pdbnya Kai aydvopa Kowdrarov dv % ‘EAAds 
evivoxe Kaddv mapéxwv Tiy moinow, Sexws 6 Tt 
53) Kat drroiov Fv dpa Seftorns Adyou, émudy dray- 
raxdce pera. meWods advxrou Kal yetpovpevos arra~ 
1 Guée Herwerden: eee. 
2 dopevovow Reiske: aepyscvovew. 


* Menander was born in 342 a,c. and died in 292-291 n.c, at 
the age of fifty-two. His first play, probably the Heauton~ 
timoroumenos, was brought out when he was somewhat 
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mask-maker the same mask, and no tailor the same 
cloak, that would be appropriate at the same time 
for man and woman and youth and old man and 
domestic slave ; but Menander so blended his diction 
that it comports with every nature, disposition, and 
age, and he did this although he entered upon his 
career while still a young man and died at the height 
of his powers as playwright and poet,* when, as 
Aristotle says, writers make the greatest progress in 
the matter of diction. If, therefore, we were to 
compare Menander’s earliest dramas with those of 
his middle and final periods, we should perceive from 
them how many qualities he would, had he lived 
longer, have added to these, 

8. ‘‘ Some dramatists write for the common people, 
and others for the few, but it is not easy to say which 
of them all is capable of adapting his work to both 
classes. Now Aristophanes is neither pleasing to 
the many nor endurable to the thoughtful, but his 
poetry is like a harlot who has passed her prime and 
then takes up the réle of a wife, whose presumption 
the many cannot endure and whose licentiousness 
and malice the dignified abominate. But Menander, 
along with his charm, shows himself above all satisfy- 
ing. He has made his poctry, of all the beautiful 
works Greece has produced, the most generally 
accepted subject in theatres, in discussions, and at 
banquets, for readings, for instruction, and for 
dramatic competitions. For he shows, indeed, what 
the essence and nature of skill in the use of language 
really are, approaching all subjects with a persuasive- 
ness from which there is no escape, and controlling 


under twenty years of age. See Clark, Clase, Phil. i, (1906) 
pp. 313 ff. 
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(854) cay dxony Kal Sidvovay ‘EAnvuciis puvijs. tivos 
yap akwv ddnbds eis Odarpov éABeiv avdpa me- 
mawdevpévov 7) Mevavipov évexa; mére dé Oéarpa 
mipmAarat avdpOv proAdywr, Kwytkod* mpocdov 
Seryévros; ev 5é avpmoctors rim Sixatdrepov 1) 
tpamela mapaywpe? Kal témov 6 Acévucos 8idwor; 
prroaddors 3 kal diroAdyors,? worep Stray of 
ypadets exmovnbdor ras dpers, emi ta dvOnpa 
Kal mowdn xpwpyara tpémovow, avdravda tay 
dxpdrwr* Kal ovvrdévwr exelvwy Mévavipds eorw, 
oloy pee) — i ee kal mvevparwv 
coT@ Seydpevos tH Sidvoway. 
r 4, % “On Kwpwolas droxpirds* rod xypdvou rodrou 
moAAovds Kal pa a Tis TOAews éveyKovans, + * ** 
ai Mevavipov kwpwdiar adbdvew drAdv kai Dapav* 
peréyovow, womep e& exelyns yeyovdrwy Tis GaAdr- 
ts, €€ Hs” “Adpodirn yéyovev. of 3 ’Aproropdvous 
GAes mixpol Kat tpaxeis ovres EAxwruchy Spystryra 
kal Snerucny eyouor kal odk old’ ev ols eorw 4 
Opvdovpévn Seftdrns bn’ adrod, év Adyous 7) mpoo~- 
wots: duéder Kal 7a peuyunuéva pds TO xetpov 
D pepiunra 7d yap mavodpyov od modurixdv dAAd 
kaxonbes, kal 76 dypoixov odK adeAes® GAA’ HALBiov, 
Kal 7d yeAotor od mravryriddes GAAd KarayéAacToyr, 


Q 


= xopaxod W. ane 7 Kwysxod, 
guroddyors ttenbach: ¢:Aomdvors. 

2 axparwy Reiske: axpoardy. 

§ Sroxperas] womras Haupt. 

5 A gap here was first suggested by Wyttenbach. Some- 
thing is certainly wanting. 

® «al (Aapay Kanperius ; rene Bernardakis; xal apdaw 
Kronenberg, who suggests ren pe adbévew by “ sine in- 
vidia,” cf. Plato, Republic 500 a: xat iepav. 

7 $s Haupt: ey. § ddedes Bryan: dogadés. 
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every sound and meaning which the Greek language 
affords. For what reason, in fact, is it truly worth 
while for an educated man to go to the theatre, 
except to enjoy Menander? And when else are 
theatres filled with men of learning, if a comic 
character has been brought upon the stage ?@ And at 
banquets for whom is it more proper for the festive 
board to yield its place and for Tien to waive his 
rights’? And just as painters, when their eyes are 
tired, turn to the colours of flowers and grass, so to 
—— and men of learning Menander is a rest 

om their concentrated and intense studies, inviting 
the mind, as it were, to a meadow flowery, shady, and 
full of breezes. 

4, ‘‘ Although the city has supplied at the present 
time many excellent actors of comedy . .. Men- 
ander’s comedies contain an abundance of salty 
wit and merriment, which seem like the salt¢ 
derived from that sea out of which Aphrodité 
was born. But the witticisms of Aristophanes are 
bitter and rough and possess a sharpness which 
wounds and bites. And I do not know wherein his 
vaunted cleverness resides, whether in his words 
or his characters. Certainly even whatever he 
imitates he makes worse; for with him roguishness 
is not urbane but malicious, rusticity not simple but 
silly, facetiousness not playful but ridiculous, and love 


* i.e. when comedies are given only those of Menander 
draw the crowds of men of culture. 

* That scenes from Menander’s plays may be recited or 
acted. 

© Cf. Cicero, De Offciis i. 37. 133 “sale vero ct facetiis 
Caesar vicit omnes,” where facetiis corresponds to Emperius’s 
conjecture fhapav, 
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kal 76 épurrtkdv oby EXapdv GAN’ dxdéAacrov. odderi 


yap 6 avOpwros éouxe petpip tiv molnow. yeypa- 
déva, dAAd 7a, pev miata Kal doedyh trois axo- 
Adorows, 7a PAdodynpa S€ Kal mixpa tots Backdvois 
Kat Kaxo7Geow.” 
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not joyous but licentious. For the fellow seems to 
have written his poetry, not for any decent person, 
but the indecent and wanton lines for the licentious, 
the slanderous and bitter passages for the envious 
and malicious.” 
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